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ex/ 



Mrs. Abbie Oliver Wilson conies of a good, old 
New England family, her maiden name having been 
Oliver. She was born near Boston, Mass., where 
among the rocks and wooded hills of her home by 
the sea, she passed her childhood days. Later she, 
with her parents, moved to the West. Her ancestors 
were originally from England. She is one of twelve 
children, and speaks of her home as ''a heaven on 
earth f' of her father as a typical gentleman of the 
old school; of her mother as a perfect gentlezvoman 
who presided in the home a very queen, and zvho, 
to her children, was as a star, the radiance of which 
filled their lives with light and beauty. The in- 
■fluences of her early education and (esthetic training 
shine out in her writings. A happy childhood 
merged into a joyous maidenhood, when she mar- 
ried a prominent lawyer, William Hamilton Wilson, 
of Davenport, Iowa, which is now her home. She 
has one child, a son, nineteen years of age, zvho is 
now a student at Hansard University. Heretofore 
she has written only short poems, which from time 
to time have appeared in paper or magazine. A 
rarely genial nature; a great love for humanity; a 
keen appreciation of this beautiful zvorld; and a love 
of the good and the true, make her a woman of broad 
and deep sympathies. Of her book, ''The White 
Man's Chance/' she says, ''It is only my heart 

^ speaking." 
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The White Man's Chance. 



CHAPTER I. 

ONLY A NIGGER. 

"God forgive theml" 

"What is it, Mary? and why do you sigh?" 

"Read for yourself," replied Mary, as she 
passed the morning paper to her friend and, with 
trembling hand, pointed out the article which had 
so affected her. 

This conversation took place in the prettily ap- 
pointed morning room of Mary Stanwood's lux- 
urious home, where she was wont to receive her 
intimate friends. 

It was a room which showed in every detail the 
refinement and exquisite taste of its occupant. 

A quaint column, supporting a quainter statu- 
ette, stood in one comer, while a delicate glass 
vase, containing three pure, white roses, rested on 
a tiny onyx table in the pleasant bay-window. 
Rare pictures adorned the walls, cozy chairs were 
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scattered about, and a fine Steinway stood invit- 
ingly open. 

The morning breeze ruffled the silken drapery 
at the open window, wafting into the room the 
sweet aroma of many flowers. Elegant rugs cov- 
ered the polished floor, and on a small stand be- 
fore the bright, open fire was spread a dainty 
limch, where the two friends were sitting, slowly 
sipping their tea as they conversed. 

"Why, Mary Stanwood!" exclaimed her friend, 
throwing down the paper, "are you ill? or what is 
the matter that you allow a newspaper article like 
that to affect you so deeply? I see nothing in it 
to sigh over; probably the brute deserved it all, 
and, besides, he was only a nigger." 

"Only a nigger! Nellie Lansing, how can you 
speak so! Because he was black had he no feel- 
ing? I think it was a most cowardly, wicked act, 
and I am ashamed of the white people who took 
part in it. Women, too ! wives and mothers ! What 
are we coming to?" 

"We read such things every day, Mary, and you 
know something must be done with them. They 
must be punished." 

"Yes, they ought to be punished, that is true,'' 
replied Mary; "but we have laws; let them be 
punished as we would punish white men. What 
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would you think, Nellie, of treating a white man 
in that way?" 

"Oh, that is different, quite different; we have 
no respect for the negroes, you know," Nellie 
answered. 

"Then why did we have war? Why were so 
many valuable lives sacrificed?^' asked Mary, who 
was now pale with suppressed excitement. 

"To free them, Mary. Slavery was wrong, oi 
course, but then they are not like us." 

"Yes, Nellie, we fought to free them, but I 
tell you they are not free. They are still in bond- 
age, and will be until something is done. Some- 
thing must be done! These things ought not to 
be. They are a curse in our beautiful land; but 
read the article aloud, Nellie — I did not quite 
finish it." 

Nellie picked up the paper and read of a negro 
in one of the Southern States, who, having been 
saturated with oil, and bound to a stake, was 
burned alive, while a crowd danced and yelled 
about him. 

The cries of the victim were horrible to listen 
to, his agony dreadful to witness; but at every 
cry for mercy the frenzied mob only clapped their 
hands. 

Looking up from the paper, Nellie exclaimed: 
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"Mary! Mary! why did you ask me to read it? 
you look as though you would faint. Come, get 
your hat, and let us stroll in the park; the air will 
do you good, and the coloring is just perfect. The 
leaves all seem to be turning at once this year. 
Come, do come." 

"In a moment, Nellie. Do you know these 
things are barbarous? They make my blood boil, 
and the reading of that article makes me glad, 
indeed, that I am going." 

"Going where, Mary?" 

"Going South, Nellie, to do something to allevi- 
ate the sufferings of the colored people; or at 
least to give my mite and help them in some way." 

"But what can you do, Mary? A young girl 
alone in a strange country among strange people? 
I should be afraid." 

"I do not yet know, but I am not afraid. These 
horrors are heartrending, and I feel that I must do 
something. Of what use are our education, our 
culture, our religion, if we never use them? I 
shall be glad to go. I feel called upon to give 
some of my time, talent and money to this great 
cause. Can you not go, too, Nellie?" 

"I see no use in it. We cannot stop these 
things, and truly, Mary, I should be afraid of my 
life there." 
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"I have no fear," said the noble girl, "and am 
determined to go. I cannot sit still, for, if I should 
only be the means of elevating one human soul, my 
work will not have been in vain." 

"And you mean to leave your lovely home, your 
friends and all you hold dear, to go among these 
colored people, to teach them, to be constantly 
among them? My friend, you will be sorry; you 
will take some fearful disease and die there among 
strangers. You are too dainty, Mary; you could 
not bear it." 

"I will try it; something tells me to go. I have 
often thought how noble the missionaries are who 
go to foreign countries and work to save their fel- 
low men, and now, here at my very door, almost, 
comes a call for me. Shall I falter, or try to find 
excuses for myself? No! I am going, going to 
do something, if it only be the leading of one col- 
ored person heavenward." 

"God bless you, Mary; those are noble words!" 

The young ladies started as these words 
sounded in their ears, for so deeply interested had 
they become in their conversation neither had no- 
ticed the entrance of Mary's father, who had 
caught her last words as he entered the open door. 

Taking a seat near the window, he said: 

"Much as I love you, much as I shall miss you. 
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Mary, I will bid you God-speed in this work; for 
only this morning I received a letter from my 
friend, Dr. Sutton, telling me how he had attended 
a poor negro in his last moments. He said they 
only partially burned the poor fellow, then cut 
him loose from the stake, and chased him for 
miles, all raw and suffering as he was. Then, to 
show their savage natures still more, they beat 
him on those fiery wounds. When the doctoi , who 
was driving by, found him, he was almost gone; 
but he did wh *: he could, and gave him cool water 
to drink, staying by him until he died. 

"You are right, my child! Go, and I will aid 
you in every way that I can. Now run out for a 
breath of air. You need it. You are as white as 
these roses." 

"I know not how I look, father, but I do know 
that my heart is deeply moved," replied the gentle 
girl. 

"Kind, tender, loving heart!" responded her 
father, as the girls rose to go out. 

Mary Stanwood, of whose heart we have had 
a glimpse, was a womanly woman. Her face was 
fair, with great, soulful, brown eyes and a bright, 
winning smile, with a wealth of golden hair gath- 
ered in a simple knot at the back of her shapely 
head, and the carriage of a young queen. She 
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looked, as she walked, the graceful, dignified lady 
she was. 

Her friend, Nellie Lansing, was cast in a differ- 
ent mould. Dark, brilliant and fascinating she 
was, but not as gentle, not as earnest, as her fair, 
brown-eyed friend. They had grown up together, 
always companions, living only a short distance 
apart on a quiet street in the city of New York, 
not far from the gates of the Park. They went on 
slowly, entered the Park gates, and sauntered 
along in silence, glad in their youthful hearts of 
the very air they breathed ; grateful for health, for 
pleasure, for the very joy of living. 

Mary was the first to speak : 

"This will be our last walk together for some 
time, Nellie." 

"Do you go so soon? What shall I do? Do 
you realize what you are doing, my friend?" 

"Yes, I shall be off before long. I cannot begin 
too soon. You will write and help keep up my 
courage. Yes, Nellie, I do realize what I am do- 
ing, though the way is not quite clear yet." 

"Perhaps you are right, but it seems hard that 
you must be the one to go. I really wish you had 
not seen the paper this morning. What if anything 
should happen to you?" 

"That article this morning only helped to en- 
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courage me in my plans. I have been studying 
these things for a long time. We have been edu- 
cated from childhood; these people have been kept 
in ignorance, have suffered always, been slaves. 
How can they rise unless we extend a helping hand 
to them?" 

"But they are black, Mary. I am sorry for 
them, too, but do you believe they could learn as 
we do — could ever come to be refined, intelligent 
citizens? It seems to me they could not." 

"We know they have done so, my dear friend, 
that some have risen to distinction, and often we 
hear of one being graduated from a college with 
honor." 

"But truly, Mary, do you not think they are 
f epulsive-looking ?" 

"No, Nellie, I do not think so. You remember 
Frank, the man who attends to our flowers? He 
has as pleasant a smile as I ever saw on a white 
face, and if I step out to speak to him he touches 
his hat with the grace of a bom gentleman. They 
are naturally bright and affectionate, and had they 
but half a chance would, I believe, become noble 
men and women. Think what good cooks the 
women make, and how quickly they learn to read. 
We know from this that they have fair natural 
ability." 
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"You are certainly warm in their cause, Mary." 

"I mean to be. I have looked on from a dis- 
tance long enough. I want to mingle with them 
and see for myself if my views are not correct. 
Think how they live ! Sometimes two meals a day, 
often but one; even grateful for a cold crust at 
times. Yet they work on with happy faces. What 
would we be if we lived in that way?" 

"We probably would not live at all," replied 
Nellie. 

"No, or if we did, would become wretched, dis- 
couraged human beings. You know Mrs. Chester- 
field, the laundry woman? I have known her to 
do a heavy washing and ironing in one day with 
only one meal in the morning, and when I took her 
some nourishing food upon hearing of it she said: 

" 'Laws, chile, I mus' keep dat fur ter-morrow 
an' nex' day, kase yer see I kin still stan', an' it 
neber do ter was' good vittels like dem.* 

"Then when I urged her to eat, telling her she 
might get sick, she replied: 

" 'Bress yer kin' heart ! I's tough, I is, an' I'll 
sleep well thinking 'bout dem goodies. Now, don't 
yer worry 'bout ole Aunt Rosa, fur she done seen 
harder times *dan dese.' And I left her truly, with 
a happy, smiling face." 

They had now reached the terrace, and sat down 
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on one of the benches to rest and watch the pleas- 
ure boats, which were skimming over the water 
with their red and white canopies flapping in the 
breeze. Continuing the conversation, Mary said: 
"Yes, they are naturally a happy race." 
So earnestly were they talking that they heard 
no step, and knew not anyone was near until they 
heard the words: 

"Good-morning, ladies," and they saw the kind 
face of their pastor, who said that, as he had over- 
heard part of their conversation, he should like to 
hear more; whereupon Mary told him at once of 
her plans. And Nellie, speaking of her friend's 
sacrifice of all pleasant things, asked : 

"Would you advise her to go, Mr. Stewart?" 
"I should not like to advise, but it is a g^eat field 
to work in. Why do you go so far away, Mary?" 
"Because," Mary sweetly replied, "the colored 
people here are not suffering, are not abused, and 
many can read and write, besides being fairly in- 
telligent; while where I am going they need every- 
thing." 

Then growing more earnest, she added: 
"Do not blame me, my friends, "or my heart is 
full of this work." 

As she spoke her great, soulful eyes were up- 
lifted, and over her face a bright glow was spread, 
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while, with hands clasped, involuntarily, she cried: 

"Bid me God-speed." 

"My dear Miss Stanwood, we will, we will, 
and we will do more, we will pray for you, write 
to you, send you material and aid you in every way 
possible," Mr. Stewart responded, adding: 

"I am proud of you, my child; you will adorn 
the life you have chosen and you will find that a 
heavenly hand will lift you over the rough places, 
and lead you all along the way." 

Tears sprang to Mary's eyes at these kind words 
from her beloved pastor, but she did not speak. 

Seeing her emotion, he gently took her hand a 
moment, then quickly, quietly, walked away. 

The girls sat for a time, in the sweet silence of 
friendship, listening to the happy voices of the 
children, and watching the softly falling leaves, as 
they covered the ground with a carpet of old gold, 
crimson and rich russet on this rare autumn day. 

As they sat there in the warm sunshine, they 
saw many beautiful carriages driving along the 
different avenues, and just as they rose to go on 
Mary spied James, their own driver, awaiting them 
in the distance./; 

She was glad of this, for she felt a little weary. 
As they reached the road, James said; 
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"Your pa thought you were here. Miss, and sent 
me to watch for and wait for you." 

"Yes, James, we are very glad you came for us," 
Mary replied, and seating themselves in the car- 
riage they were soon following the others through 
the beautiful driveways. 

"This is just the morning for a drive!" Nellie 
exclaimed, leaning back with easy grace against 
the carriage cushions. 

"What will you do without these things when 
you go away? The life will be so different there, 
I am afraid it will be hard for you; you seem 
to belong to a life like this. I dread to think of 
the hardships you will have to endure, Mary." 

"I never give all I must leave a thought, except 
indeed, my kind, loving father; it will be hard to 
leave him. As for hardships, I hope I am brave 
enough to bear a few, and, Nellie, I do not seem 
to prize my treasures as I once did. I used to 
think the rare pictures that I possessed, or a fine 
piece of jewelry, the height of happiness, but now 
these things seem so small to me, of so little value. 
We cannot take them with us to heaven, but we 
can weave a chain of sweet memories which will 
cling round about us forever." 

Nellie, looking into her friend's face as she ut- 
tered these words, almost fancied she could see th^ 
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pure soul shining out through her beautiful eyes, 
but she only asked: 

"When do you start, Mary?" 

"In a few weeks; we go soon, because we can 
have my father's friend for an escort ; he will meet 
us on the way." 

"You have it all arranged, then? I thought 
you were only thinking of it. Oh, Mary, then you 
are really going?" 

"Yes, I am going. I intended to tell you all 
about it this morning. I have been thinking of it 
for a long time, and have only been waiting for 
company, as my father cannot leave at this time." 

"Shall you take help?" 

"Yes, I shall take Jane. She is not strong and 
it will do her good; besides, father will get along 
nicely with James and Maria. Oh, Nellie! How 
I wish I had a mother to kiss me good-bye; but 
maybe she will see me and be glad ; do you know, I 
sometimes feel that God does allow our loved ones 
to see us and watch over us?" 

Nellie's face sobered at these words, for she 
knew how Mary had longed for a mother's love, 
which she had never known, her mother having died 
when she was bom. She did not speak, but tak- 
ing Mary's hand in hers held it closely until the 
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carriage stopped at her own door. As she sprang 
lightly to the pavement, Mary said: 

"We have had a delightful morning together, 
and I shall carry away with me tender thoughts 
of you, Nellie; for beneath your seemingly hard 
speeches I could see and feel the sympathy in your 
heart for me." 

"My friend! my beloved friend!" exclaimed 
Nellie. 

The weeks passed rapidly by; but not too soon 
for Mary, who was anxious to be off, and at last 
the time arrived when they were to leave her pleas- 
ant home. 

The trunks were strapped, and as Mary de- 
scended to the dining room, she decided to give 
every moment of their last evening to her father, 
though there were letters to write to many friends. 

But she bravely threw away all thought of self, 
played her father's favorite games, sang the songs 
he loved, finally reading him to sleep. 

Alone in her room, the pretty room that she 
loved so well, and which was hallowed by many 
precious memories, she fought the last battle with 
self, and begged for strength to go on with the 
work, even though it might be "only a nigger" 
she should draw into the fold. 

Th« mvt»m Qf night f?ll oyer \h^ sleepingf worldt 
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Beneath the starry lamps of heaven guardian 
angels hovered over the earth and kept watch; 
guarded the fair sleeper who sweetly rested, and 
who dreamed that her mother's face was smiling 
down upon her. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE NEW HOME. 

The journey south was pleasant, though quite 
tedious. Dr. Sutton met Mary at a small town 

on the way, and conducted her safely to N 

in southern Mississippi, where she was left with 
only Jane for company. 

They rested for a few days, and then settled in 
a country place not far from N on the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

Taking a small cottage, which they furnished 
simply with straw matting and light furniture, 
they proceeded to make themselves comfortable. 

They were not far from the city, so that it was 
easy to obtain supplies of every kind. 

A week passed before everything was arranged 
to their satisfaction, but after that they began to 
feel quite at home in their little villa. 

It was a pretty place, having been built by a 
wealthy gentleman for his own use, and afterward 
abandoned on account of his death. 

Jane had brought, unknown to her mistress, sev- 
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eial small articles from Mary's room at home, 
which she knew were highly prized, and now, as 
she arranged these treasures in the pretty bed- 
room, Mary exclaimed: 

"Why, Jane! how thoughtful! they seem like 
old friends." 

"Yes, Miss, I knew you would niver think of 
yoursilf, so I brought thim mesilf in me own 
trunk/' 

And it was a pretty, though very simple, bed- 
room. Blue and white matting covered the floor. 
A light set of oak, with a little willow rocker, a 
lounge and a small stand, completed the furniture. 
Jane, however, after draping soft, white curtains 
at the two windows, had tied them back with blue 
ribbons; then, putting a white, embroidered cover 
on the little stand, which stood between them, she 
placed on it a tiny vase which was one of Mary's 
choicest treasures. 

Mary also found her own. dainty pillow shams, 
and a small picture, which had been the gift of a 
dear friend, besides several small ornaments on 
the dressing case. 

She seated herself in the little rocker by the 
window, saying: "After all, Jane, it is the small 
things in life which make us happy." 

"Indade it is, 'm, though I do belave. Miss, yeze 
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would be happy iny place if yeze was only doing 
something for someone else. Do yeze iver think 
of yoursilf, Miss Mary?" 

"Doesn't this room look as though I did? We 
could have done with less." 

"Shure we could, Miss, but yeze must have a 
little comfort if yeze stay here in this barren 
counthry, an' it's me that did promise your father 
I'd look afther yeze, an' so I will." 

"I shall be well cared for then, Jane; but is your 
own room comfortable?" 

"It's that spick an' span clean. Miss, that I'm 
jist proud of it. It's me that likes new things. 
Now, yeze rist yersilf right here an' I'll get the 
tea," she concluded, picking up some stray threads 
and a hammer as she left the room. 

Mary sat looking out of the window across the 
bit of green before their own door, and up into the 
clear, blue sky. 

"The sun shines here," she murmured, "the sky 
is blue, the air is mild and yet there is so much 
suffering, so many aching hearts." 

She had been out for a walk in the morning, 
and had seen something of the human misery 
about her. It had touched her tender heart, and 
the tears would come as she said aloud: 

"I am glad that I came;" then, clasping her 
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hands, while tender, womanly tears rolled down 
her fair, sweet face, she prayed ; thinking how once 
she had thought she must carefully kneel by her 
bed to pray, but now feeling that she could pray 
anywhere, and the Heavenly Ear would hear, the 
Divine Heart respond. Yes, this noble girl had left 
home, friends, all that she loved, all that was dear 
to her, to work in that strange land. Ready to do 
anything, if ever so little, to help elevate some of 
the poor, down-trodden black race. 

Truly, there are heroines in these days; quiet, 
almost unheard-of heroines, but they exist. In the 
monotonous daily routine of common life they are 
to be found, also. God can see hearts. He knows. 
This is a Christian era. We are living in glori- 
ous times. These are bright, beautiful, golden 
days. 

"The rapidly accumulating treasures of human- 
ity are being joyfully laid at the feet of the Son of 
God. The utilities of art, invention and enter- 
prise; the sublimest discoveries of science and ex- 
ploration; the broadest researches of history and 
philology; the beautiful charities of the good; the 
best thought of the wise; the cultured amenities 
of the rich and the loving gratitude of the poor, 
unite in common homage and chant hymns of 
praise to the great Redeemer." 
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From the Atlantic to the Pacific, God's sceptre 
is swaying the multitude. His love pervades the 
very atmosphere we breathe; and our country is a 
free, Christian country. There are evidences of it 
all about us, and yet every few days we read of 
some blood-curdling torture of a black man. 

As Mary still sat gazing out into the twilight 
of the departing day, a negro passed along the 
road, bending beneath the load on his shoulders. 
She smiled and bowed to him as he looked toward 
the house. 

For an instant he looked amazed, then touched 
his old, battered hat with the inborn grace of his 
race. 

Already they had heard of the fair young girl, 
who had come to help and teach them. 

The next morning, as Jane sat in the back ve- 
randa, paring apples, she spied something which 
looked like a small black ball coming along the 
road, and called Mary, who was writing in the 
little parlor, to come and see what it was. 

This veranda was a pleasant place in the morn- 
ing, for the sloping roof protected it from the sun, 
and still afforded an opening for any breezes that 
might arise. 

As Mary stepped out she saw a small, roly-poly. 
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colored boy standing on the bottom step, grinning 
at her. 

She could see all of his teeth, even and white, 
which, by contrast, made his round face look very 
black; she stooped down and held out her hand, 
saying : 

"Well, my boy, good-morning." 

He did not touch her hand, but his smile broad- 
ened as he asked: 

"Be you de nig's frien' dat de Lord done sen' 
down yere?" 

"Yes, I am their friend," Mary answered; 
"why?" 

"Kase mammy done tole me ter tell yer she'd 
like ter see yer quick." 

"I will go to see her very soon. What is your 
name ?" 

"Puff." 

Mary smiled, thinking it quite an appropriate 
name, while Jane laughed aloud. 

"If I go now, will you show me the way?" 

"Yes, Missy." 

Mary went in to get her hat, and Jane tossed an 
apple to the boy, whose bright eyes sparkled as 
he caught it; but she noticed that he only took one 
bite, then put it in his pocket. 

"Why don't you eat the apple?" she asked. 
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"Kase mammy mus' hab de big bite." 

"Is mammy your mother?" 

"Ain't got nary mudder. She's jes' mammy." 

"Oh, well, thin here's another apple for 
mammy," whereupon the boy turned somersaults 
so fast that Jane laughed until Mary had taken 
him away down the road out of sight. 

Puff clung to her hand, and seemed to roll along 
until they came to a small hut by the roadside. 

They went in and a clean, jolly-looking, colored 
woman came forward to meet them, saying: 

"Come in an' sot down. Fs mighty glad ter see 
yer, Missy," dusting a dustless chair, as she spoke 
for her visitor. 

It was the cleanest place that Mary had seen, 
and she felt at once that this woman would be a 
help to her, besides, feeling cheered in some un- 
accountable way. 

"I done sen' fur yer to come, Missy, bekase I 
wanted ter see yer. I wanted ter see a pusson dat 
am a frien' ter de colored folkses. Now, what yer 
inten' ter do down yere? I reckon yer'll hab a 
hard time ob it, but we's 'spectable, an' yer needn't 
be 'fraid ob nobody, 'cept black Pete. I's skeered 
ob him myself." 

"Well, mammy, I'll tell you what I came for. 
I am sorry for you and your people. I want to 
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help you, and thought I could teach the children 
and any grown people who would Uke to learn. 
The school will be at our house; perhaps you can 
help me by telling your friends about it; I shall 
begin Monday/' 

"Dey could neber afford it. Dey am all poor 
roun' yere but me, an' I only gits 'nough ter eat 
an' wear kase my old man's good massa lef him 
money; said he'd been faithful, de Lord rest his 
soul." 

"And did he live to enjoy his freedom?" 

"Yes, Missy, he jes' lib yere long wid me till he 
died." 

"I am glad, mammy, that you have this cosy 
home, and I wish you would tell all your friends 
that I shall be pleased to teach them, and will find 
their books for them." 

"Sartin, Missy, but yer don't look strong 'nough 
ter do it. It am a heap ob work ter keep school. 
Heah, you. Puff! what yer doin' there?" 

"Ain't doin' nothin'; jes' lookin' at Missy; golly! 
ain't she w'ite!" 

"Puff is a bright boy, mammy." 

"Yes, Missy, he am my gran' chile, all I hab 
lef in dis yere worl' to love me. His name am 
Lincoln, but his ma called him Puff, an' I jes' kep* 
it up." 
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"I shall want to come here often, mammy, you 
keep everything so nice, and then I am alone down 
here." 

"Yer jes' come yere as often as yer likes, honey, 
an' mammy will be yer frien'. Fs gwine now ter 
make yer a cup ob tea." 

"Never mind now, mammy, I will come again 
some afternoon," said Mary, rising to go. 

"Bery well, come soon, an' look out fur Black 
Pete. He am a dangerous character." 

"Who is he, mammy?" 

"Oh, he am a big, black nigger what runs wild 
'bout yere." 

"Did he ever hurt anyone?" 

"I reckon he neber done dat, but everybody am 
skeered ter death when dey meets him. Yer ought 
ter see Puff hide under de bed when he sees him 
comm . 

"Well, good morning, mammy, I shall be ready 
for all who care to come to school." 

"Good day. Missy, Fs gwine ter pray de Lord 
ter help yer in yer good work." 

Mary walked slowly on. It was a beautiful day, 
but she felt the barrenness of her surroundings. 

As far as the eye could see there was nothing 
but barren fields. Stalks of corn were still stand- 
ing in some, and the music of the breeze, as it 
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rustled through the leaves, was all the sound she 
heard. And no sign of life anywhere, except the 
thin, blue wreath of smoke curling upward from 
some poor negro's hut. 

They had told her truly. It was indeed, a for- 
lorn country. "How could I expect the people to 
be anything but ignorant here?" she thought, and, 
inwardly breathing a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of her own life, she walked on down 
to the river. 

"Beautiful 'Father of Waters,' " she murmured, 
"in every ripple of thy blue wavelets our Father's 
hand is manifest. This is His land, these are His 
people. Oh, proud, rushing river, hear my vow! 
I will do something for these destitute human be- 
ings," and, dipping her hand in the water again and 
again, she bathed her flushed face in the clear, 
sparkling liquid. 

Refreshed by this tiny bath, she walked back to 
the road and proceeded on her way home. 

But she had not gone far before she was startled 
by a groan, and, on looking for the cause of it, 
saw an old, bent, colored woman by the fence, 
staggering under the weight of a sack of corn. 

"Where are you going, auntie?" she asked. 

"I^ws! Missy, Fs trying ter git dis yere corn 
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home fur to make de young uns some com cake, 
but 'pears like I can't do it, noways." 

"Let me help you, I am young and strong; you 
take one end, so, and I will take the other, see, we 
can carry it nicely." 

The woman looked at her in a bewildered way, 
but Mary smiled and began talking, so that when 
they reached the poor little home the woman was 
surprised. 

Oh, the power of a kind word, the worth of a 
pleasant smile! 

Mary strolled along, her thoughts and plans so 
occupying her mind that before she was aware of 
it she had reached her own gate. 

Dinner was ready, and Mary was ready for din- 
ner. The walk had given her an appetite. 

AAHien the solitary meal was over, she busied 
herself arranging some chairs in the large, empty 
room which she had reserved for a school room. 

She had chosen this room because it was large 
and light, and had an outside door opening into 
the yard, besides two long windows opening on 
the front veranda, from which a view of the road 
could be had, and also a glimpse of the shining 
river, flowing, always flowing like a wide, blue 
belt on down to the Gulf. Then, too, in this room 
there was ^ fireplace, where she could have an open 
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fire; for, although ice and snow were here un- 
known, there were many chilly days. And she 
thought an open fire would make the place more 
cheerful for them all. 

While Mary was still at work, Jane brought in 
a large board which she had prepared for a black- 
board, and then the room was ready, a stock of 
books and slates having been piled on a table to 
be used as they were needed. 

In the quiet of that plain room Mary sat down 
to think, little dreaming of the real good she 
would do, or the happiness which would follow 
her teaching. But she thought "if these people 
are to become citizens with us, they must be 
brought up to the standard of citizenship; and if 
the blessings of knowledge, the influence of cul- 
ture, the power of religion, the incense of prayer, 
the beauty of holiness could but be thrown round 
them like a mantle, then would they become 
Christianized ; and Christian education is the motor 
power that must electrify and turn the great wheels 
of our future nation. " 
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CHAPTER III. 



AT WORK. 



The chirping of birds awakened Mary on the 
holy Sabbath day, and she hastened to open a win- 
dow that she might get the full benefit of their 
early morning concert. 

The trees in the yard were lull of them, and it 
did her heart good to see the tiny creatures flutter- 
ing about. 

They made her feel less alone, and as one, more 
bold than the rest, flew on the window sill, she 
began to sing: 

"Beautiful bird, come live with me, 
Fm all alone, come live with me ; 
You shall be happy, light and free, 
Beautiful bird, come live with me." 

This so astonished the little fellow that he be- 
gan to trill with all his might, gave Mary one side- 
wise glance, and then flew away. 

Jane, hearing her young mistress' voice, in the 
kitchen, murmured to herself: 
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"Shure, she's a happy creature, to be gay in a 
place like this, an' it's me that would go home the 
morrer, an' lave this God-forsaken counthry, if it 
want for her swate sake. God bliss her, an' for- 
give me for having no church to say me pray- 
ers in." 

Mary's heart was full, and, as she proceeded 
with her morning devotions, thoughts of her kind 
father and home crept in between the lines on the 
page before her. 

But, as she descended to the dining-room, no 
trace of these feelings appeared in her face or in 
her voice, as she called in a cheery tone: 

"Good morning, Jane, did you hear the choir?" 

"Och, Miss 1 I heered nothing. What is it you 
mane?" 

"Why, Jane! did not you hear all those beauti- 
ful birds singing? It did my heart good to listen 
to them. It seems to me they came to cheer us in 
our new home. The trees were full of them." 

"Shure, Miss, an' you're aisy pleased; but come 
now, I've the breakfast you likes, an' the coffee 
is piping hot." 

"What would I do without you, Jane? You 
are always so thoughtful, so careful of my com- 
fort. This Southern air will do you good, and 
things will look brighter to you after a while; 
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for if we stay long, we will have a horse and you 
can get to church. You know it is not far to the 
city, where there are fine churches." 

"Faith, Miss, it's you that can spake the cheer- 
ful words. I was two blissed hours on me knees 
the mom, but it's not the same, it's not the same." 

"I will read to you this evening, Jane, then we 
will sing and it will seem more like home." 

"Well, an' you're that good an' kind. Miss; I'll 
stick by you to the ind, though I'm afeared it's 
sick you'll be getting in this poor place." 

"I never felt better, and, really, do enjoy the 
long walks. You must get out to-day. The air 
is mild, and this bright sunshine is enough to cheer 
lonelier hearts than ours. Do you know, Jane, I 
thank God just for living every time I step out 
into the warm, golden sunshine." 

When the simple meal was over, Mary took her 
hat and gloves from the hall, and went out for 
a walk. 

As she went slowly down the road, Jane stepped 
to the open door and looked after her, sa3ring to 
herself : 

"She'll not live long! she's too good for this 
world. I wonder now, would she get me a cat 
for coompany?" 

A? Mary went on and on, drinking in great 
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draughts of the pure, fresh air, she felt cheered 
and happy. The sun bath had done its work, and 
she feh strong enough to undertake or endure any- 
thing, she thought. 

Turning down a Httle path that led to the river, 
she saw an old log, which che thought would make 
a nice seat, and hastened forward, for she loved 
to watch the dancing, sparkling water. 

In some way it made her think of life; ever 
hurrying, rushing on to the end. 

As she drew near the river's edge she saw a 
small boy playing in the water. He looked up 
and called out: 

"Is dat you. Missy? I's sailin' boats.'* 

"Why, Puff," said Mary, "I am glad to see you. 
What are you doing?" 

"Sailin' boats, I tole yen" 

The boats were small pieces of bark, laden with 
pebbles, and he was, in high glee, pushing them 
far out in the water with a long stick. 

"When you get through playing, will you come 
and sit by me on that log?" asked Mary. 

"Laws, yes; but dat am no fun." 

"Well, I will wait for you. I should like to talk 
with you." 

"All right; heah she goes; I'll make yer one, 
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Missy/' said Puff, rolling up his glassy, black eyes 
as he spoke. 

"Very well," replied Mary, "I will watch it sail 
away on the pretty blue water." 

"Dis yere mighty fine water. Missy." 

"Yes," said Mary; "who made it?" 

"Reckon mus' be the same pusson dat made 
you." 

"Yes, Puff, God made the pretty river and He 
made you." 

"Made me, sho'? Golly! den I wisht He'd 
made me w'ite." 

"He loves you and wants to save your soul." 

"My soul! What am dat? Mammy all time 
talks 'bout my soul." 

"It is the part of you that thinks." 

"Den I tinks I'll dance," whereupon he began 
to clap his hands, keeping time with his feet, sway- 
ing his head, rolling his eyes and grinning in such 
a comical way, that Mary laughed aloud. 

"How old are you. Puff?" she asked when he 
ceased dancing and could speak. 

"I's seven. Missy. How old be you?" 

"I will soon be twenty," she replied. 

"W'ite folkses don't git old fas', does dey?" he 
asked, looking steadily into her face. "Yer looks 
a heap younger dan dat, sho\" 
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Before long he joined Mary, and they sat on 
the old log talking, for a long time. 

When she arose to go on he walked with her to 
his own door, clinging to her hand; as they parted 
Mary said: 

"You will remember all I said to you, Puff?" 

"I reckon," he called, rolling over and over. 

Mary bowed to mammy, whose bright face ap- 
peared at the door, and walked on, noting the 
humble homes as she passed along. 

Some were shanties, others rude huts, while 
those making more pretensions were quite tidy 
in appearance, having well-swept door yards and 
a plat of grass in front. 

As she went on the houses became thicker, al- 
most like a small settlement. 

There was a small store with a post-office in 
it, and some very fair cottages. This looked more 
like living, and she felt encouraged. 

Beyond these, as far as she could see, it looked 
much like the road she had just come over. Hills, 
trees and fields, with negro huts here and there; 
so she turned to retrace her steps, having already 
walked some distance from home. 

She stopped in mammy's clean kitchen to rest 
and to consult with her about the needs of the 
people. 
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When she reached home Jane was sitting on the 
door step waiting for her, with folded arms and a 
look of acquired patience, which was very ex- 
pressive. 

After dinner Mary retired to her room to write 
to her friends at home, but Jane walked over to 
see mammy, telling Mary, when she returned, that 
mammy had seen better days and was a fine cook. 

"Did you see Puflf?" asked Mary. 

"Shure, an' I did, mum. It's he that jist nearly 
turned inside out. Ye'll have fine work with him, 
I'm a-thinking." 

"Puff is a character, Jane." 

"Indade, an' he is, mum; I niver see the likes 
of liim before. It do bate all how he can double 
an' undouble hisself an' niver be hurt at all, 
at all." 

When the early tea was over Mary spent an hour 
conversing with Jane, feeling sorry for her in her 
loneliness, and, as Jane had quite a good voice, 
coaxed her into singing, so diverting her mind and 
keeping her in good humor. 

Thus passed the first Sabbath in their new 
home, and, as the soft darkness fell over the land, 
Mary sat by the glowing fire, thinking far into 
the night. 

She had much to read, but, somehow, she cou!d 
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not settle down to reading; her thoughts would 
wander. She longed to help these people, but 
"after all, will my weak efforts avail where so 
much needs to be done?" she whispered. 

Then aloud: "Yes, I will go on, I will perse- 
vere, for I may yet be glad that I came." 

And she lay down to sleep at last, more than 
ever resolved to make good use of every talent she 
possessed, and to put forth all her powers of pleas- 
ing, in an attempt to assist and elevate the de- 
spised negroes. 

The next morning dawned brightly beautiful, 
almost as mild as a day in spring, and Mary went 
down to open the school-room door and let the 
simshine in. She found a colored boy, a tiny bit 
of humanity, asleep on the step, and took him into 
the dining-room with her, a pleasant, cozy room, 
where he awoke, saying: 
"I comed to school." 

Jane put a plate for him, and he ate breakfast 
with Mary, for the poor little fellow, in his eager- 
ness, had started at seven o'clock. 

As the school-room clock struck eight, Mary 
went to the door, and as far as she could see little, 
dark forms were coming along the road, their 
cheap, but gayly colored, cotton clothes making 
bright specks of color in the landscape. 
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As they came in, she met them with a smile, but 
was amazed at their neat appearance and their 
number; for, on counting them, she found thirty 
colored children, besides several belonging to the 
poor whites of that region. 

She opened the school with the Lord's prayer, 
and as one after another voice joined in with hers, 
her heart was gladdened. 

It took some time to arrange classes, take names 
and distribute books, pencils and slates; but by 
noon the little school was progressing finely. The 
children were mostly orderly and listened with 
close attention, only a whistle now and then break- 
ing the silence, as some child would forget where 
it was. Could Mary's friends have seen her then, 
as she stood among those children on that first 
morning, they would have felt she was, indeed, 
in earnest, and that it was no light task which she 
had undertaken. 

Possessing much natural, executive ability, a cool, 
calm, temperament, an amiable disposition, a smil- 
ing face, and, above all, a heart for her work, 
Mary's plans worked to a charm; and as she had 
donned a bright ribbon for this express occasion, 
the children were first attracted, then captivated, 
by her appearance. 
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They were wild with delight, when, just before 
recess, Jane brought in a large basket of apples 
for them; and Mary showed them some bright 
bows, which were to be pinned on their shoulders 
as badges of honor for good lessons and polite be- 
havior. Puflf earned one the first day for kindness 
to his schoolmates, and marched home with head 
erect, only turning over once by the way. 

At the noon hour three or four stayed for lunch, 
and Mary was surprised to see how they enjoyed 
their simple com bread, pouring molasses on it 
from small bottles, which they brought in their 
tin pails; using this sparingly, too, gazing at the 
contents of the bottles after their meal, as though 
it were a treasure to be cared for. 

After looking on that scene Mary felt almost 
guilty as she sat down to eat her own carefully 
prepared dinner, and, looking about the prettily 
appointed dining-room said aloud: 

"Are we thankful enough?" 

The afternoon passed much in the same way; 
reading, writing and spelling, with simple lessons 
in numbers for those able to comprehend them. 

But each day, at three o'clock, all lessons ceased, 
and Mary read or invented a pretty, suitable story, 
thus varying the monotony and implanting upon 
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the minds of the children lessons of truth, honesty 
and nobleness. 

She also introduced little songs, plays and 
marches, weaving them in between lessons, so that 
the children were happy, and loved to be there. 

A week passed in this way, and Mary found 
her numbers increasing and the little school in a 
flourishing condition. 

Saturday was her own day for recreation, and, 
having been out for a walk in the morning, she 
had retired to. her own room in the afternoon to 
rest and read. 

Away from home and loved ones, with no com- 
panion but Jane, she made friends of her books, 

This afternoon she was deep in the treasures of 
Shakespeare, when Jane surprised her by tapping 
at the door and saying: 

"A gintleman to see you, Miss.'* 

"A gentleman, Jane? Who can it be?" 

"I don't know, Miss, but he sint up his card, 
and he looks very ilegant," giving Mary, as she 
spoke, a small square on which was engraved — 
Rolf Henderson. 

"Well, Jane, tell him that I will be down in a 
moment." 

Stopping only to arrange the light, fluffy curls 
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on her forehead, Mary hastened down to the little 
parlor, where the stranger was sitting. 

As she stepped into the room he rose, saying: 

"Pardon my intrusion. Miss, but I wished to 
see you, and thought, perhaps, you might be glad 
to see me, as we are engaged in the same kind of 
work." 

"I do not understand you, but am glad to see 
you. We have few callers here; please be seated." 

When they were seated, he explained to her 
that he was seeking new fields wherein to erect 
churches; that he had been in and about the 
neighborhood several times, and, stopping at the 
little settlement up the road, had learned of her 
and the school; that he had taken the liberty to 
call and see if he could assist her in any way, 
adding : 

"You have begun a noble work, indeed, but are 
you not lonely?" 

"I try not to think of that," she replied, "and 
shall feel well repaid for my labor, if I can do 
these poor people any good. I feel discouraged 
at times, there seems to be so much to do that I 
am like an atom here among them; yet I may 
accomplish something. The children are eager to 
learn, and are brighter than I had hoped for." 

"Yes, some of them, I find have learned to read 
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alone, by picking out words, and have you noticed 
how grateful they are for any and all kindness?" 

"I have, indeed," replied Mary, "poor things! 
they have so little; their world is so small!" and 
she told him of their simple lunches. 

"Yet they seem happy and could teach us a lesson 
in faith and trust." 

"Yes, that will be my strongest hold upon them," 
she responded. "They believe that I am inter- 
ested in them." 

"That is not hard to believe when they look at 
you," he gallantly replied; "now, if you will get 
your hat, I will take you for a short row; my boat 
is just below here, and it is a charming day. 

"Do you care for rowing?" he asked, as they 
crossed the road and proceeded down the path 
which led to the river. 

"I think I care for all pleasant things," she an- 
swered, charmed with his frank, easy manner. 

"It is a pleasant recreation; I spend much time 
on the water, and if you row yourself, my boat 
will be at your service any time, as I leave it in 
that old shanty there." 

He pointed to a dilapidated old building not far 
up the bank. 

"Indeed, I shall feel easier if you keep the key, 
for I have left it under a stone before and find 
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that Black Pete has had many a row in my boat/' 

"The people are afraid of Black Pete/' Mary 
answered. 

"And little wonder, for he is a terror in this 
part of the country/' 

By this time they were seated in the boat, which 
Rolf pushed out from the shore, and soon they 
were gliding along on the blue, rippling water. 

Mary now glanced at her companion; they had 
been talking so rapidly that she had not thought 
much about his appearance; but he looked so 
strong, helpful and kind that she gave herself up 
to the enjo3rment of the hour, which proved the 
happiest one she had spent since her arrival in the 
South. 

Rolf Henderson was entertaining, and as he 
talked of places she had seen, books that she had 
read, people that she knew, the time slipped by 
and the sun was far down in the west as they ap- 
proached the old boat house again. 

Mary had been rowing, and the deep color in 
her cheeks, the brightness in her eyes, were good 
to see. She invited her new friend to remain for 
tea, saying: 

"Any company is better than none," at which 
he smiled, and gracefully accepted her kind invi- 
tation. 
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After the pleasant tea he lingered a short time, 
talking of his plans and his work; then he de- 
parted, declaring: 

"If all my visits are as agreeable as this one, 
I am afraid I shall drop round often." 

"We will try and make them so, then," Mary 
replied, thanking him for the delightful row upon 
the river. 

Mary watched him far down the road, as he 
walked away, and wondered at the strange thrill 
of happiness which ran through her heart. 

"Ain't he handsome, Miss?" asked Jane. 

"Indeed, Jane, I never noticed, but now you 
speak of it, I believe he is." 

"Niver noticed! Shure, an' he must hev had 
important business an' you niver seen his foine 
face. Why, Miss, he is rale ilegant looking." 

"He seemed very much of a gentleman. 

"Indade, he did. He touched his hat that per- 
lite to me, and spake so swate like. He is a gin- 
tleman bom." 

Yes, he had left the key of the boat-house on 
the table, as Mary found on returning to the 
parlor. 

"How kind he is," she thought, "and yet shall 
I accept so much from a stranger?" 

She was puzzled. She had b^d a delightful 
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afternoon, and Rolf had been good company. It 
seemed strange; he acted more like an old friend 
than a new one, and as though she had always 
known him. Jane was right. He was handsome; 
dark complexioned, with straight, regular fea- 
tures, and eyes that seemed to talk. She hoped 
he would come again. He had said he would bring 
her a book. 

"How agreeable he was; such ease of manner 
is surely a gift," she murmured. 

"This has been a beautiful day," she continued, 
"and I am not tired at all." 

It had been, in fact, a hard week for her; but 
in the entire change from the school room to good 
company, and the clear, bracing air, she had for- 
gotten her week of work. 

How true it is, if we scatter sunshine about us, 
forgetting self, that the sunshine will spread, 
illumine our own path, and cause all things to glow 
with our own reflected brightness! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BLACK PETE. 

Time passed and Mary was first encouraged and 
then elated with the success of her school. The 
children were prompt, studious and grateful for 
all attention. 

They seemed also to appreciate what was being 
done in their behalf, and Mary had little trouble 
with them; indeed, it became a pleasure to her to 
minister to them. 

Each day she invited one child to stay for din- 
ner with her, and they tried hard to deserve that 
honor. Her earnestness, her devotion and the 
simple, winning charm of her manner had won 
their little hearts, and they were loud in their 
praise of "Missy," trying, unconsciously, to imi- 
tate her in every way. 

Mary knew little of the routine of teaching, but 
she invented a system of her own, which, having 
love for a foundation, widened as it progressed, 
and prpved a blessing to all who came within its 
influence. 
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She had started a Sabbath school, which old and 
young attended, Jane among the rest, who hurried 
to finish the morning work that she might be there 
to hear every word. More chairs had been added, 
and the church at home had sent a box of Bibles, 
so that all who attended were presented with one 
of their own. It was hard to understand the 
preciousness of this gift to those poor, ignorant 
people, or the joy with which they treasured it. 
Mammy was delighted with hers, but still kept the 
old one wrapped in a clean linen handkerchief, 
because her "ole man" had loved and read it. 

A large box of clothing had also been sent to 
Mary, which she distributed with a careful hand. 

Rolf came again, and volunteered to lead the 
singing every Sabbath morning when he could be 
in that part of the country; and Mary rented an 
organ, which proved a source of delight for every 
day, and all days, as she could now play for and 
cheer Jane, who heard it as she sat sewing in the 
kitchen. 

Success seemed to attend her efforts, and Mary 
began to feel the responsibility of her position. 

At times the Sabbath school was so large that 
she had to throw open the dining-room door, and 
often the windows, both verandas being full. 
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In her visits among the people she had fotind a 
poor, crippled soldier, who had been a great stu- 
dent of the Bible, and to him she gave the Bible 
class. 

The success of the Sabbath school led to a 
weekly prayer meeting, and it did Mary's heart 
good to hear the simple, earnest petitions which 
ascended to the throne of grace. 

Even Jane came under that influence, saying: 

"The way them poor, ignorant creatures thank 
God for nothing makes me ashamed of mesilf 
intirely." 

Mary longed for an infant class teacher, and one 
day, stopping in the little settlement for a drink 
of water, she was surprised to find a young girl 
of about seventeen years who said she would gladly 
undertake it, if Mary thought her competent. 

Mary explained how her time was taken up in 
superintending and playing the organ ^ but said 
that she would try to assist in the work, and so it 
was settled. 

From that day a strong friendship existed be- 
tween Mary and her new friend, Lora Hastings. 

Lora was the first young white girl Mary had 
seen there, and she was attractive, having an un- 
usually bright face and a shy, sweet way with 
her. And she looked so fair, with her golden hair 
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and large, dreamy blue eyes, amid that dark, 
motley group, that Mary often paused in her work 
to look at her, to observe the daintiness and gfrace 
of all her movements; and wondered what fate 
had blown so delicate a flower to that barren land. 
Later she learned that the people with whom Lora 
lived were her mother's relatives, who enjoyed 
having her with them; that she was an orphan, 
and lived in the South in the winter time. Lora 
was well pleased with her colored "baby class," 
as she called them, and they, in their turn, be- 
came deeply attached to her. 

And so the good work went on, Mary's time 
being fully occupied, for, besides the day school 
and meetings, she had undertaken to oversee 
Lora's music. 

The g^rls were much together in consequence, 
Lora often staying with Mary for days at a time. 

About this time a small baby in the neighbor- 
hood died, and the morning after it died Puflf went 
rolling up to Mary, saying: 

"Missy! I seed de dead baby, an' its head am 
on! It am all dere! I made 'em lif me up so't 
I could see." 

"Why, Puffl" asked Mary, "what do you 
mean?" 
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"Why-ee! yer said de soul went ter heaven when 
a pusson died." 

"Yes, Puflf, so it does." 

"An' den yer say de soul am de part dat thinks, 
an' dat am de head, ain't it? So I look ter see ef 
de baby's head war gone, but it am on all tight. 
Now dat war a good baby. De mammy cry 
mighty hard, an' I done tole her perhaps de angels 
would come and take it oflf ter night." 

"Oh, you funny little Puflf!" cried Mary. 

She found so many boys called Lincoln, that she 
had to shorten some to Lin and Linny, in order 
to distinguish them. When work was over for 
the day, Mary enjoyed rowing herself on the river, 
and always returned refreshed and strengthened. 
Often Lora went with her, but many times she 
went alone; sometimes rowing all the way to the 
city for something she wished to purchase. 

One evening she was later than usual, return- 
ing, and after locking the boat-house door has- 
tened up the little path which led to the road; but 
before she gained the top was startled by seeing 
a large, strong colored man standing right before 
her; she had not seen or heard him approaching. 
With a great eflfort she controlled herself, and said 
in a cheery voice: 

"Good evening." 
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"Yer speak like dat ter me! Don't yer know 
I could kill yer?" 

Mary's heart beat fast, for he had surprised her, 
and she was greatly frightened, but she answered: 

"Yes, you could, but you would not kill a friend, 
would you?" 

"A frien'! I got no frien's." 

"I will be your friend," replied Mary. "I am 
sorry for you. I am sorry for 4II your people." 

"Sorry fur met ain't yer 'fraid ob me? I's 
Black Pete." 

"Why should I be afraid of a gentleman?" 

"A gentleman! nobody neber call me dat afo'." 

"Well, I do; and I know that you can be one. 
I want to help you, and I want you to help me." 

"Help yer! How kin I do dat?" 

"By taking me safely home, and listening while 
I talk with you." 

"Bress yer, Missy! Black Pete will do it. 
Nobody neber speak dat kin' ter him afo'." 

"I will be kind to you, Pete, and if you will come 
to school I will teach you to read and write, and 
I will give you work to do, too. There are ever 
so many things that I want done about the place," 

Tears, actual tears, stood in his eyes^ and as 
they walked on he said: 
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"'Tain't no use, Missy! I'se no good! Every- 
body say so." 

"Well, Pete, you keep up heart, and we will 
just show them that they are mistaken. Can you 
come to-morrow? I am going to have a night 
school soon, for the grown people, maybe you 
would like that better?" 

"I'll jes' come wid de younguns, till I lams a 
little." 

"Very well. Now here we are. Good night, 
Pete," said Mary, holding out her hand, "and 
thank you for taking me home." 

"Yer shake ban's wid Black Pete, Missy? Yer 
shall neber be sorry fur dat. I'se gwine ter be a 
better man." 

"That is right, Pete; I will help you all I can." 
Then as he started away she called: 

"Pete! remember it is the heart that makes the 
man." 

He walked on in the twilight, and she saw that 
he had covered his face with both hands; but she 
did not see how he retraced every step of the way 
they had come, throwing himself prostrate on the 
ground where he had met her, or hear the wild 
prayer which ascended on high from the depths 
of that softened heart. 

If we knew the influence of our lightest word, 
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how careful we would be. But we do not know 
it, we do not think of it. We speak, a simple 
sentence, often, and some heart is made glad; 
again a few words only, and another heart is 
saddened. 

As Mary went into the house she little dreamed 
of the tumult she had raised in the soul of Black 
Pete, or what a friend he would prove to be. 

She had only spoken a few kind words. Ah! 
it is not the words, but the heart in the words, 
we speak. Truly, Love is "The greatest thing in 
the world." 

The next morning Pete came early, to see if he 
could do anything for Mary before school began, 
and startled Jane, who was cooking breakfast. 
She ran into the parlor, saying: 

"There's a great, big nigger at the door, Miss, 
axing for work! Shall I sind him about his busi- 
ness?" 

"Oh, no, Jane!" exclaimed Mary, "that is Black 
Pete. I have plenty of work for him." 

"Plinty iv work. Miss! Shure that's the wild 
nigger ! He'll be for killing us all. Holy Mother, 
protict us! Blissed saints, presarve us!" 

"He never killed anyone, Jane. He is coming 
to school, and he will be a great help to us." 

"Faith! an' I wonder what nixt it is, Miss, 
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you'll be doing," muttered Jane, as she left the 
room. 

Mary gave Pete work in the shed about the 
wood, showing him how to cut it for the kitchen 
fire, and for the grates, giving him a warm break- 
fast and a seat in the school room. 

"Where do you live, Pete?" she asked, when he 
had washed his hands, and was seated with his 
book. 

"I lives any whar. Missy." 

"And where do you sleep?" 

"Mostly in de ole boat-house." 

"How do you get in there?" 

"Clim's in de winder." 

The children were amazed on seeing the new 
scholar. Some even drew back afraid to go in; 
but at lunch time he won their little hearts by 
telling funny stories, and cutting grotesque figures 
out of bits of bark. 

Later he went to evening school with the older 
ones, only leaving his work in the day time for 
certain recitations with the children. He proved 
a treasure about the place, Jane being mollified by 
the neat piles of kindling and wood which he always 
kept near the back kitchen door. 

He kept the grounds in perfect order, painted 
the front fence, rehung the gate, cleaned windows 
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and verandas and finally begged to take the whole 
charge of the school room; sweeping it, dusting all 
the chairs each day, and keeping the floor clean 
and bright* 

Mary gave him his meals, besides paying him 
for his work, and the poor fellow began to think 
the world a little better place to live in; they gave 
him a lounge, comforters and a pillow, which he 
arranged in the little workshop adjoining the 
woodshed, and when Mary added a small wash- 
stand, mirror and towels, he painted the floor, 
cleaned the windows and declared : 

"Dat ar room am good 'nough fur de quality." 

But when Mary put up clean, white curtains, 
and threw down a bright rug, he exclaimed: 

"De Lord be praised! yer too good, Missy." 

The days rolled on full of work, each hour hav- 
ing its appointed duty. Mary had to manage 
carefully, in order to get any time for reading, 
writing or visiting with Lora. 

Pete often walked to the town to purchase neces- 
sary things for the house, and they found him use- 
ful in many ways. 

As months followed weeks the weather became 
charming, with balmy air and warm, golden sun- 
shine to cheer the heart; and more than ever Mary 
needed and enjoyed her rows on the river. They 
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were so rest&il, so yef ixg il i in g and gave her time to 
think, and to plan for her people. 

She had purchased a boat of her own, so that 
there were now two boats in the old boat-house. 

One cloudy afternoon she ventured out, think- 
ing that she could get a breath of air, and return 
before the storm came up; but as she turned her 
boat to go home, the wind began to blow, the 
water dashed into the little dory, and the rain 
came down in such torrents, that she was almost 
blinded. 

Trying to row faster, her boat struck a floating 
log and capsized. At once she was thrown into 
the water; but she caught at the side of the boat, 
and held on with both hands to the edge of it. 
Her weight and the dashing water, however, kept 
turning it, so that she was in great danger. The 
water was cold, and feeling her strength going, 
she called: 

"Help! Helpr 

"Yes, Missy! I's comin'," called Pete in return, 
"hor tight!'* 

Just as he reached her, she lost her hold; but 
he caught her, and in a moment she was safe in 
his boat, while he held hers with one of the oars. 

Cold, shivering, she yet found voice to say: 

"Oh, Pete! you have saved me." 
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"I followed yer, Missy, kase I war 'fraid ob de 
wind." 

So rapidly did they return, and hurry to the 
house, that Mary felt no evil effects from the 
drenching she had received. 

But seated in warm, dry clothes by the cheerful 
fire in the little parlor, she shivered at her possi- 
ble fate, had it not been for faithful Pete. 

All through the winter she had been surprised 
at the eagerness of the children to learn, and at 
their attendance in all sorts of weather. 

Rolf came often to help with the singing, and 
each Sunday, Mary spent some time with the in- 
fant class, telling them Bible stories and afterward 
questioning them. 

One day, among other things, she asked: 

^'How did Jesus die?" 

Utter silence prevailed, and at last she repeated 
the question. 

Before long a tiny girl said: "I knows." 

"Then you may tell us," said Mary. 

"I tinks He starved ter death." 

Poor little child! that was the worst form of 
death that she could think of. And tears sprang 
to Mary's eyes, as she thought that little Mollie 
went often hungry herself. 

Then in simple words that they could all under- 
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stand she told them the old, old story, of Jesus 
and His love. When she had finished, a small 
girl ran right up to her, pulling her dress. 

"Missy, am dat true?" 

"Yes, Rosa, it is all true," replied Mary. 

"An' de good Jesus die fur me? den I mus' do 
somethin' fur Him." 

"What can a little girl like you do?" asked 
Mary, wishing to test her. 

"Oh, Missy ! I kin tell de story ober ter f olkses 
dat neber heered it/' 

Mary's father did not forget her, and many a 
spare moment was spent in answering his long, 
kind letters. But one day a more substantial 
proof of his love arrived. 

She was standing one afternoon at the gate 
watching Lora, who had just left her, when a car- 
riage came driving along and stopped in front of 
the house. 

Pete ran out to help a gentleman alight, and 
was startled to hear Mary exclaim: 

"My father! Oh, my father!" 

Great was the rejoicing in the Httle cottage that 
night. 

Jane thought she could hardly have the tea nice 
enough, but was pleased indeed when Mr. Stan- 
wood exclaimed: 
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**I do believe this beats Maria's suppers 1" 
He stayed many days, and was greatly pleased 
with his beloved child. He put Pete at work on 
a small bam, and bought them a horse and phae- 
ton, begging Mary to live out of doors all that 
she could. 

He then told them that he could not rest until 
he had seen for himself how they lived, and went 
away rejoicing over their good health and happi* 
ness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN HIS NAME. 

It must not be supposed that all was smooth 
sailing at the little settlement. Mary had many 
trials and vexations, and often her patience was 
tried to the utmost. 

But she became deeply interested in the sorrows 
and sufferings of the poor, colored people, and 
there were times when she felt discouraged, know- 
ing that all she could do for them would be but 
a drop, when they needed oceans of help. 

In some places the land was poor, the cotton 
crop had failed, and they had been obliged to de- 
pend on corn alone, so that, doing their best, they 
could hardly make a living. 

It was especially hard for those who had no 
horse or cow, and little children to bring up; but 
they were kind to each other, those more favored 
doing what they could for their poorer friends, 
and then it took very little to make them happy. 
Mary found that they mostly lived on com. Com 
mush for breakfast, com bread for dinner, and 
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corn cakes for supper. They had no time for mak- 
ing gardens and thus obtaining vegetables. Yet 
these poor negroes worked on, expected to be true, 
upright, honest citizens, to keep all the laws; and 
failing, were burned alive, in many instances. 

When the crops were gathered, the men could 
get no work to do. There was no one to employ 
them; for what white people there were in the 
country were poor, almost, if not quite, as poor as 
the negroes themselves. 

At the sweet Christmas-tide, Mary had wished 
to have a tree, thinking it a beautiful custom for 
children, but, after visiting their homes, listening 
to their stories, and seeing for herself their great 
destitution, she had not the heart to prepare one; 
but distributed instead a box of clothing, which 
had been sent to her, among them, and slipped 
into each child's hand a silver dollar to buy 9 
Christmas dinner. 

After their dinner she had them return to sing, 
recite little pieces, play games and receive a small 
frosted cake, with all the apples and popcorn they 
could eat. And Lora, as they departed, had pre- 
sented each child with a pretty bag filled with 
nuts, raisins and candy. 

"Whatever pleasure I provide for them," Mary 
said to Lora, "must h?ive somethings to ^at qon- 
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nected with it, for the poor little creatures never 
have enough, even of com bread." 

Mary enjoyed the warm, balmy days, only that 
she felt weary, always weary. Now it was that 
she felt grateful for her father's thoughtfulness 
in providing a horse for them. Every day Pete 
had the carriage at the door as soon as school 
was out, and she took long drives about the coun- 
try, in order to be rested for the evening. 

Often she could be seen driving with a small child 
by her side. Lame Benny was a little boy about 
eight years old, and she would take him home, 
or driving with her. Then the other children were 
taken in turn, so that she was seldom seen alone. 
But one evening she was obliged to go some dis- 
tance on an errand, and was late returning. She 
knew no fear until, nearing a marshy, lonely 
part of the road, feeling a little timid, she urged her 
horse to a greater speed. 

In a moment more, however, she was startled 
by having the carriage suddenly stopped, and her- 
self thrown violently back against the cushions. 
She could just discern in the dusk the forms of 
two men, and hear them talking at the horse's 
head. 

She was much frightened, and was about to 
jump quietly out into the darkness, when she 
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heard someone running, and a familiar voice call 
out: 

"Hi! Yer ole rascals! Yer's got Black Pete 
ter deal wid now." 

Like a flash the men disappeared, and Pete 
gathered up the lines to drive on, muttering: 

"Some dat low white trash, but Black Pete am 
up to dere tricks." 

Mary was silent for a moment, and then she 
said: 

"What should I do without you, Pete?" 

"Yer called me a gentleman. Missy, and Black 
Pete don't forgit it. He am gwine ter watch ober 
yer. Nobody war eber kin' ter him afo'. He'd 
die fur yer. Missy." 

"I do believe you would, Pete, but I want you 
to live and learn. I have brought you a new book; 
you are getting along quite fast; who knows but 
you may be teaching yourself one of these days!" 

Thus by cheerful words, and interest in his prog- 
ress, Mary urged him on to greater exertion, and 
it was wonderful how rapidly he progressed. She 
often gave him an extra half-hour for writing, in 
the evening after the others were gone, out in the 
cheerful kitchen, as Jane sat sewing there. 

The constant cheerfulness and energy necessary 
in the children's school w^re a great tax on Mary's 
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strength, but she kept bravely on, trying to forget 
her own inclinations, her own tastes, her very self. 

Sometimes, when too tired to drive or row, she 
would walk over to mammy's little home and have 
a talk with her, and drink a cup of her nice tea, 
which mammy declared "am as good as mede- 
cine, if a pusson only understan' de art ob steep- 
ing it." 

One afternoon mammy was giving her a short 
history of some rich Southern people, with whom 
she once lived, when they heard a g^reat splashing, 
and mammy called: 

"Heah, you. Puff! what yer doin'?" 

"Nothin', only Jane gived me dis yere Sapolio, 
an' I's gwine ter scrub all dis yere brack off me." 

"What for?" asked Mary. 

"'Kase Missy Lora done tole me we's all w'ite 
inside." 

"Why, Puff! she meant your heart." 

"Heart nothin' ! she say we kin be washed w'ite 
as snow." 

They smiled, and Mary told him if he would 
walk home with her she would explain it to him. 

Mary had one comfort, which she appreciated, 
in that lonely land, and that comfort was Jane. 

Everything about the house moved smoothly 
along, and Jane always seemed to know just what 
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her mistress needed. She was a fine cook, a care- 
ful manager, besides being always neat and cheer- 
ful. 

Mary did not forget her, but tried in every way 
to make her happy, often reading and singing for 
her, and allowing her to take the horse and drive 
to church in the town; this was Jane's greatest 
privilege, and she arranged everything before start- 
ing, that her young mistress might not be troubled. 
Thus they helped one another, smoothing the 
rough places all along the way. 

Sometimes Lora took Mary's place in the school, 
and then Mary and Jane rode away together to the 
town; those were happy hours for Jane, and 
brought a glow to Mary's heart also. 

In this way Mary made new friends; the people 
from her church began to call on her, and finding 
what a noble work she was engaged in organized 
an aid society and began to assist the poor people, 
so that they went to school better clad, and in bet- 
ter spirits, if possible, for those small, dusky, 
human atoms seemed to drink in the elixir of hap- 
piness with the very air they breathed. The buoy- 
ancy of their spirits was a constant surprise to the 
gentle girl who bent over them, praising, assisting 
and urging them on to help themselves. 

There is no grander throne on earth for a 
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woman than the throne of home, where she reigns 
a queen, wearing the crown of motherhood, wield- 
ing the golden sceptre of love and guiding little 
souls through the silvery bars of knowledge up to 
the very gates of heaven. 

Next to the home-makers are those who aid their 
fellow-creatures, sacrificing self, and going about 
as angels of mercy among the poor and needy, try- 
ing to assist and brighten, to ennoble the human 
race; and scattering sunshine, like flowers by the 
way, all along the path they tread. 

Rolf always stopped at the little cottage when 
going either way from his business, and received 
a warm welcome. Mary had so few visitors that 
she was pleased to see all and every one. 

One mild day he drove up just as the little 
school was dismissed, and begged Mary to drive 
with him. She was glad to go, glad to be with 
him, and said so; in some way all he said helped 
her. 

As they drove along, the setting sun threw a 
crimson tinge over everything, and Mary won- 
dered why all the common objects seemed so beau- 
tiful. They caught a glimpse of the river through 
the bushes here and there, and it looked a shining 
mirror, while all the leaves upon the trees seemed 
quivering specks of fire. 
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The season was far advanced by this time, and 
they enjoyed the pure, life-giving air, warm and 
balmy, and full of sweet, delicious odors. 

A shiver ran through Mary's frame; she knew 
not why, she did not feel cold, and yet it startled 
her companion, who drew her cape more closely 
about her, saying: 

"You must be careful; one has to get acclimated 
before he can live here, there is so much malaria/' 

"How does the new church go on?" asked 
Mary. 

"It is well started; I brought you out this even- 
ing to see it," he replied. 

"I am glad that they decided to have it in our 
little settlement" 

"Yes," said Rolf, "the opening of this small 
church will be an event in the lives of these poor 
people; shall we have a bell for it?" 

"I like a bell," responded Mary, "and especially 
for this church, whose people love every joyous 
sound." 

Lora beckoned to them as they passed her gate 
and they stopped to talk with her; Mary wanted 
her to go home with her, and stay for a day or 
two, sajring that she had some new fancy work to 
show her, and a book which they could read 
together. 
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Lora said she would walk on with lame Benny, 
to whom she had just given a drawing lesson. 

Mary felt glad that it was in her power to make 
Lora's life less lonely, and then she enjoyed having 
Lora with her. They had many tastes in common, 
and while it made Mary happy to have such a 
thoughtful, cheerful friend with her she knew that 
Lora felt the same way, though no word had 
passed between them on the subject. The language 
of friendship is often a silent language, but friends, 
looking through the golden veil of silence, can dis- 
cern its loving, unspoken heart words. 

As they drove on, Rolf said : 

''I believe this is a good field for work about 
here; the people are so eager to learn, and there 
are many of them. It is well the church is a fair- 
sized one. That old, crippled soldier hobbles over 
every day to see how it is progressing. The other 
day I took him a good soldier's suit which hap- 
pened to be in my possession, and he was wonder- 
fully pleased; he is fond of the brass buttons with 
the spread eagle upon them, considering it an honor 
to wear them still." 

"I am glad you did that," said Mary ; "he needed 
a new suit badly. What a fine-looking colored 
man he is; I never saw one with such white hair 
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before. He must make quite a picture in those 
blue clothes." 

"He does, indeed, and I mean to get a photo- 
graph of him; how I wish you would pose, too; 
could you? It would please me. Wear a white 
dress, and hold the stars and stripes, softly falling 
in folds, in one hand, while you rest the other upon 
Uucle Toby's head. It would make a rare picture, 
and I would copy it in oil and call it Liberty; only, 
I should add a crown to your drapery. Will you 
do this for me?" 

A rosy veil spread over Mary's face, as she softly 
answered: "Yes." 

"Thank you, Mary." 

It was the first time he had called her that, and 
it was the first time she had thought her name 
pretty. 

All through the winter he had helped in the 
little school, and in other ways; by quiet sugges- 
tions, giving the children rewards, and by his 
pleasant talks with them. But often he was away; 
and had told her he was studying. 

She had felt grateful for his interest, his sympa- 
thy and his presence among them; now she knew 
that he was indeed a friend. She did not speak ; 
she could not break the beautiful silence. They 
rode on slowly, until at last, upon a rising knoll, 
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the new church appeared in view, its windows all 
glistening, like brilliants, as the last rays of the 
setting sun threw golden shafts of shining light 
over the building. From foundation to steeple it 
looked one sheen of splendor. 

"Look! Look! our new church is bathed in 
glory,'' cried Rolf." 

"It seems as though the blessing of heaven 
rested upon it," Mary responded. 

"I am glad that you saw it so." 

"Yes, but I am amazed to see it finished." 

"It is not finished, that is, except on the outside. 
Shall we go and see the inside?" 

Mary answered in a mechanical way, for that 
new church raising its spire to heaven had, in 
some way, affected her deeply. It glorified the 
landscape; it told a silent, peaceful story, of 
which she heard the whispering in her heart. 

As they entered, she unconsciously, reverently 
bowed her head. 

"I want to tell you something," said Rolf, as 
they stood within its portals. 

She did not speak, but raised her great, soulful 
eyes to meet his, and as he looked into them he 
saw that they were full of unshed tears. She felt 
that what he had to say was about the church, 
but knew not what. 
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'The new minister is coming." 

"When?" asked Mary. 

"Next Sabbath; he will preach out of doors, 
and I want to ask if you will come to hear him?" 

"I should enjoy it very much," said Mary, "and 
I will have no school that morning." 

"May I drive you over?" 

"Thank you, I shall be glad if you will; have 
you heard him?" 

"Yes, many times," he replied. 

"Do you think he will please the people?" 

"That I cannot tell; you must judge for your- 
self; I want you to hear him, and then tell me 
candidly what you think, for the right sort of a 
minister here could do good work." 

They passed through the unfinished building 
conversing in low tones; but reaching the vesti- 
bule again, they came upon Uncle Toby. His 
hands were clasped, his white head bowed, but he 
heard them coming, and lifting his eyes he cried : 

"De Lord be praised!" 

"Yes, Uncle Toby, I feel like saying that my- 
self," replied Mary; "but it is growing late; are 
you not hungry?" 

"I's allers hungry. Missy, but I forgits it when 
I comes yere." 

"Well, Uncle Toby, Pete wants to see you, and 
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if you go right on you will be in time to eat sup- 
per with him." 

"Wait, Massa Rolf, I'll untie de hoss, an* help 
yer in fo' I starts ; Uncle Toby'd like ter do mo' fur 
yer ef he could." 

"Now," said Rolf, gathering up the lines, "you 
walk on, and I will take Miss Mary home, and 
then come back and give you a lift." 

"Thank yer, Massa, thank yer." 

They drove back in silence, each heart being too 
full for words. Lora came out to meet them, 
saying: 

"Jane is delighted at the prospect of company 
for tea. What a treasure she is, Mary!" 

"Yes, indeed, she is; I hope she has tea cakes 
this evening, for Mr. Henderson will stay. He 
has driven back to get Uncle Toby." 

"Oh, yes, she has, ; she said she thought he might 
stay, and so prepared for it; besides, Puflf just 
brought over some of mammy's daintiest crullers, 
rolled in the whitest napkin, and placed in a basket 
lined with another just as white." 

"She is always doing something like that for 
me, and when I least expect it; I am especially 
glad this evening, Lora. What warm hearts throb 
beneath their dusky skins! Lora, what may we 
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not do for them, if only their affections can be 
gained?" 

Lora looked at Mary, as she spoke, in wonder, 
for her face seemed illumined and her great, 
brown eyes had a far-away look in them, as 
though she saw far beyond the present. 

"Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh," and presently Mary said: 

"Oh, Lora! before I die I want to see our noble 
country come to the rescue of this poor, down- 
trodden people. She has made them free, and 
now if she will protect them, give them justice, 
our stars and stripes shall indeed proclaim Lib- 
erty, and I shall love, when I am laid to rest, to 
have them wrapped about me." 

They entered the house, and proceeded to Mary's 
bedroom, where, girl-like, they arranged their hair, 
and chatted until Rolf returned for tea. 

They spent a delightful evening together, play- 
ing, singing and conversing, happy, as youth al- 
ways is, in its own good company. 

Out in the little workshop Pete and Uncle Toby 
were happy also; Uncle Toby had an individuality 
all his own, and Pete never wearied of listening 
to his varied army experiences, saying in a pause 
of the conversation : 
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"I wish Black Pete ben 'bout dese diggin's den; 
I reckon he'd done a heap ob fightin'." 

The next day being Saturday Lora and Mary 
drove to the town to meet with the ladies of their 
church, who had promised to assist them in mak- 
ing up a quantity of gingham for the children; 
there were quite a number present, and it was as- 
tonishing how many little garments they finished 
in that one day. 

Mary was a favorite among them; they liked 
her quiet, reserved manner, her simple, refined 
speech and gentle dignity of mien. 

They became interested in her school, and they 
became interested in her. 

One lady, who could not understand such self- 
sacrifice, asked: 

"How can you bear to teach the little black 
things, to be near them so constantly?" 

And Mary answered : 

"Can we not do a little for One who has done 
so much for us? I do it in His name." 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

THE NEW MINISTER. 

Purple, gold and crimson ushered in the Sab- 
th day, and thosa who saw the sun rise out of 
at brilliant sea of splendor, were dazzled by the 
diance thereof. The draperies of night rolled 
ick, and lo, from out the silvery mist appeared 
if morning in robes of gossamer-like loveliness. 
Mary stood long at her window drinking in the 
re beauty of the scene, which to her was en- 
inced by the wonderful glitter of the blue, flow- 
g river. 

As she made her toilet, she wondered what mes- 
ge would be given them, what the minister would 
t like, and if he were old or young. 
She realized all that the opening of the new 
burch would be to these people, how they would 
3ve and cling to it ; but on this day the preaching 
vas to be out of doors. This would be a new ex- 
>erienc^ for her. She thought she should enjoy 
t, but did not dream how much. 
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A great gladness filled her heart. She was glad 
that the new church was nearly finished; glad that 
the people were to have a minster, and glad that 
Rolf was going to take her to hear him. At the 
appointed time she was ready waiting for him and 
they drove away together. 

As they approached a wide space of green not 
far from the church, Mary was surprised to see a 
great crowd already gathered. Some were standing, 
some leaning against the trees, while others had 
thrown themselves, in a variety of attitudes, upon 
the soft, smooth turf. 

As they drew nearer it looked a picturesque 
gathering indeed. The gay turbans and gayer 
dresses of the women, mingled with the dark blue 
and bright red of the men's garments, for some had 
come in shirt sleeves, the polished, dusky faces, the 
wide eyes, the gleaming, white teeth, all gave to 
the simple rustic scene a touch of Oriental splen- 
dor. They had erected the day before a sort of 
rude platforn- for the speaker, and Rolf helped 
Mary to alight a little distance from this, and then 
went away to tie his horse. 

Some of the women claimed her attention and 
she saw nothing, until a clear, rich voice called 
out: 

"Let us spend a moment in silent prayer/' 
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In an instant every head was bowed, and a sol- 
emn hush fell over the assembly. 

Mary prayed, but she knew not what, for the 
voice which rang out upon the air had been Rolf's 
voice, and he it was who now started the h)min, 
"Nearer my God to Thee/' 

Pale with emotion, she yet with all her heart 
and soul joined in that hymn ascending to heaven 
through the clear, soft air of that beautiful 
morning. 

And her heart was full of joy unspeakable, as 
she thought how kind Rolf was to assist the new 
minister in that way. 

But amazement followed joy, when, after a soul- 
inspiring prayer, he stepped forward and an- 
nounced the text : 

"Oh, worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness." 

Rolf then was the new minister. Tears rolled 
down her cheeks as she realized it, nor did she try 
to restrain them, for this surprise was overwhelm- 
ing in its greatness, in its sweetness. 

"Why did I not think of it?" she murmured. 

He had always been so modest about speaking 
of himself or his work, that she had never dreamed 
that he was studying for the ministry. Mary never 
forgot that scene, that hour in Nature's chapel, 
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whose ceiling was the clear blue of heaven, whose 
carpet the velvet green of earth. 

And the sermon! Clothed in the simplest 
language, yet powerful by the force of its very sim- 
plicity, every word sank deeply into those listen- 
ing hearts; she thought she had never listened to 
anything so eloquent, so full of heavenly fervor. 
What messages of love divine he delivered to 
those waiting, hungry souls, and how eagerly they 
drank them in! They forgot that they were 
standing, forgot their sorrows, forgot everything 
but the one supreme joy of the hour, that of lis- 
tening to that youthful speaker as he pictured 
for them the beauty of holiness. His very voice 
impressed them; it seemed as though a great heart 
poured out love, joy and peace, as the well-chosen 
words fell from his lips. 

When he paused, inviting them to join with him 
in the Lord's Prayer, all who could speak united 
with one accord in that grand, solemn petition. 

He dismissed them with a h3min; but so eager 
were they for a glance or a word from him, that 
it was some time before he could tear himself 
away and return to Mary, who stood waiting for 
him. When he saw the joy written all over her 
expressive face, and shining out of the soulful 
eyes, he was glad in his heart, but spoke no word 
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until they were far on the homeward road, when 
he broke the silence by asking: 

"What do you think of our meeting?" 

Then the rapture of her soul broke forth, and 
she replied: 

"I was overwhelmed with surprise and pleas- 
ure ! I never attended such an one before." 

"I am glad if you were pleased," he answered; 
"they were mostly colored people, too, I believe?" 

"Yes, nearly all, though there were quite a num- 
ber of white people in the background." 

"And Mary," looking now into her lovely, 
thoughtful face, "what did you think of the new 
minister?" 

"I thought many things," she naively answered. 

"I intended to surprise you ; I felt that you 
would never think of me as a minister, and 
then, some way, I did not like to speak of it." 

"I only wonder now that I have not always 
thought of it; how else could you have taken such 
an interest in all our work?" she answered. 

"We will have our next meeting in the church," 
he said, "for I shall not be here again until it is 
finished." 

"You have made a good beginning; the; people 
will flock to hear you." 

"If they only keep it up, it will be a pleasure Xq 
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minister to them. I am not quite through study- 
ing yet, but shall be soon, and can then tell you 
more definitely about my plans." 

"I think you will find them good attendants at 
church; they seem deeply interested in the new 
building/' 

"Yes, that will be my best hold upon them." 

"It makes my heart ache," continued Mary, "to 
see their helplessness, and not be able to do more 
for them; yet, as I go about among them, they 
seem always cheerful and, strange as it may ap- 
pear to us, quite contented." 

"I have noticed that also, and believe that their 
food and clothes would prove a small affair to 
them, if they could only have more opportunities 
for learning." 

"They are very regular at school, and try hard 
to improve, studying every moment that they can 
get at home, besides." 

"What a success your little school has been, 
and what a noble work for you to engage in, but 
are you not very weary at times?" 

"Yes, often," Mary replied, "but I get time for 
rest, and then one forgets it when they are so oc- 
cupied. It IS much easier for me now than it was 
at first'' 
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"I think I shall be able to take your evenmg 
class soon." 

"That would be a relief, indeed, though I have 
become deeply interested in every member of it. 
What a comfort Aunt Minty is, and Bino reads 
quite well already; he has been very diligent. At 
first my heart was so saddened at their ignorance 
that I could not control my feelings; but they 
were so grateful for any and all assistance that it 
became a pleasure to help them. Think of Bino! 
that great, strong man having to learn to read! 
is it not a sad state of things ?" 

"It is, indeed," responded Rolf. 

"Think of it ! in these days of culture and refine- 
ment; of invention and enterprise; of progress and 
of Christianity; that there should be so many 
ignorant, unfortunate people in our beautiful 
land. Oh, I want our country to come to their 
rescue; I want her to help them, to elevate them, 
to protect them, to give them justice! She can- 
not fail in this great crisis; I believe she will do 
it; I long for it, I pray for it, night and day." 

Overcome by her emotion, Mary sank back in 
the carriage; but she saw the sympathy in Rolf's 
face, she felt it in the warm pressure of his hand. 

"Those are brave words, Mary; I wish you 
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would tell me how you became so deeply inter- 
ested in this great cause." 

Her lips were now unsealed, and she told him 
how her heart was first touched by hearing' of 
their suffering, and then by reading of their 
trouble, their slavery, which God had wiped out 
with a million bloody swords, and finally of learn- 
ing about their physical degradation, the barbar- 
ous punishments for their crimes, the savage-like 
tortures, and cruel, heathenish burnings, which 
had come to be horrible, inhuman exhibitions, 
that were attended by thousands of people. 

That she had long thought on these things, of 
how they affected her, until at last, unable to bear 
it and sit still, she decided to cast her lot among 
them, and help at least, a little, toward bringing 
about a better state of things. 

"Your little help will grow to a great assistance," 
Rolf replied, deeply moved by her narration. "One 
will help another, and you will see before long 
the result of your noble self-sacrifice. I am proud 
of you, my friend. You are a heroine." 

"You encourage me; you help me always," she 
responded, while a rosy flush spread over her pale, 
beautiful face; "but we are almost home, and I 
wanted to talk with you about lame Benny." 
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'*I shall be glad to listen, for Benny is a favorite 
of mine." 

"Every one loves him," answered Mary; "he is 
a promising boy, and a very agreeable one, and I 
think he is fine looking. Lately he has developed 
a taste for music; I have given him lessons on the 
organ, and think before long he will be able to 
play in the new church. And I should like the new 
organ to be my gift ; I have been saving for it." 

"It will be a most acceptable one, I can assure 
you; but what of Benny?" 

"I was wondering if I bought Benny a violin, 
if we could find any one to give him lessons. It 
would be a great source of pleasure for him, and 
perhaps he could make a little money playing for 
the ladies in town, and after a while he might be 
able to teach. You know his being lame will be 
a drawback in most work, but if he could play, he 
could always find something to do; and that in- 
strument, as you know, is used in our churches 
now." 

"Yes, I know," said Rolf, "and in my opinion, 
it IS the instrument of all." 

"Sacred music played on the violin," answered 
Mary, "is certainly very beautiful." 

"I might give Benny a lesson every time I come 
round this way. I think I can arrange to do it." 
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"You!" exclaimed Mary, "do you play the 
violin?" 

"I play a little at times for my own amusement. 
When a little weary I enjoy it; it lifts me out of 
myself, and I forget all care." 

"I am so glad that you have so great a comfort, 
for one who enjoys music is never lonely, and a 
good instrument is a good friend." 

"I shall be glad to help the little fellow, and, if 
you care to trust my selection, I will purchase the 
violin for him." 

"Yes, do," cried Mary; "you will know just what 
he needs, only let it be my gift; I have so enjoyed 
teaching him music, and have become quite at- 
tached to him. I have had his picture taken to send 
to my father, with his old straw hat tipped back, as 
he always wears it. He is the prettiest colored boy 
I ever saw." 

"You must not forget Puff." 

"Indeed, I do not," she replied. "Puff is a 
treasure; I like to hear him talk. He is so 
original." 

They had reached the gate by this time, and 
Rolf sprang to the ground to assist Mary, who 
invited him in to dinner. 

But thanking her for the kind invitation, lie 
declined, saying: 
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"I promised to dine with a friend in town to- 
day, and shall have just time to get there." Then 
IcNDking at his watch, added : "You have the Sab- 
bath school in the afternoon to-day, I believe? I 
will join you then, for I want to teach the children 
a h3rmn to sing at the opening of the new church." 

Then just as he started, looking into her sweet 
face, he said : 

"Mary, I feel like saying, as mammy does: 

"De Lord bress you." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MARY. 

When Mary entered the house her face was all 
aglow, and her heart was beating with pleasure. 
There was a new light in her eyes and she felt 
joyously happy; yet had she been asked why she 
felt so, she could have given no reason. 

She might have said that her work had pro- 
gressed beyond all her expectations, and it would 
have been true; but deep down in her heart she 
knew that she was glad because that work had been 
approved, that Rolf, her kind friend, was pleased 
wjth it. 

"He is such a pleasant, congenial friend, so ten- 
der and true," she murmured; "he always knows 
just what to do and just how to do it. What 
should I do without him?" Then in a softer, 
lower tone, "Why is it that my name sounds so 
sweetly when he speaks it?" 

Oh! the sweet, dream-like bliss of a heart upon 
whose strings Love is softly playing, but has not 
vet awakened. 
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As Mary passed on into the dining-room, Jane 
came in with the dinner, but paused, and stood 
with a large dish balanced in one hand, gazing at 
her young mistress with a puzzled air, and said : 

"Shure, Miss, yeze must hev hed a foine meet- 
ing to-day. Ye looks as if yeze had been blissed, 
indade." 

"And so I have," replied Mary, who could not 
help thinking of Rolfs last words. It was a 
grand meeting; it would have done your heart 
good, Jane, could you have seen those people 
drinking in every word that fell from the min- 
ister's lips." 

"Was he an old man. Miss ?" 

"Oh, no, you have seen him often; Mr. Hender- 
son is his name." 

"Not the perlite young man who comes here. 
Miss? it's not Mr. Rolf you mane?" 

"Yes," answered Mary, "Mr. Rolf is the new 
minister." 

"The saints be praised! that bates all! an' did 
yeze know it, Miss?" 

"I never thought of such a thing, and was just 
as surprised as you are, Jane." 

"Weel, weel, yeze'll be turning into an angel 
tiixt. Miss; indade, yeze hev got the look iv one 
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now Do yeze mind ef I go to the circus on 
Wednesday?" 

Mary smiled at Jane's powers of persuasion, 
and promised her a holiday. 

The afternoon brought Rolf, who taught the 
children to sing. He spent some time with them, 
and was much pleased with their efforts. They 
seemed to have wildly sweet, untrained voices, but 
little souls overflowing with music, so that he en- 
joyed assisting them. 

Later, at tea, he said to Mary: 

"What funny, jolly, little creatures, they are! 
I wonder if Puff ever closes his mouth?" 

"Mammy says he only closes it over goodies," 
she replied. 

"I am very glad that they can have such a re- 
fining influence thrown about them. You have an 
exceedingly cheerful home, Mary, and I think 
the children feel as I do: that it is good to be 
here." 

It was not until Rolf had taken his departure, 
and Mary was alone in her own sanctum, that she 
had time to think. 

"What a rare, sweet day this has been," she 
whispered; "I shall never forget it." 

Beautiful thoughts filled her mind as she sat 
alone in the twilight. 
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Far up in the sky floated a single fleecy white 
cloud, and as it drifted slowly down, melting at 
last into a sea of purple and gold on the sunset 
shore, visions of loveliness filled her soul, and she 
sat entranced at the open gate of this new 
paradise. 

"There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves ; 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose. 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the cloud had passed from the sky. 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 
It left her full soul, like the wing of a dove. 
All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love." 

Too sacred for utterance were these commun- 
ings of Mary's innermost being, and she sat on 
until the soft drapery of night fell silently over 
earth and sky; until the starry lanterns flung on 
high shot out their silvery light, then fell on her 
knees by the open window, and gazed into the 
depths of the heavenly dome above her. 

She arose strengthened for her every-day duties, 
veiling her secret heart, and guarding the sweet 
memories of the most beautiful day that she had 
ever known. 

"God is the great maker of romance. He, from 
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whose hand came man and woman; He, who 
strung the great harp of Existence with all its 
wild and wonderful and manifold chords, and 
attuned them one to another; He is the great 
Poet of life." 

The next morning, on going down stairs, Mary 
was accosted by Jane, who said : 

"Dr. Sutton is hiere, Miss; it seemed chilly in 
the parlor, so I axed him to sit by the dining-room 
fire, an' I'll have the breakfast jist in a jiffy now." 

Mary was pleased, indeed, to see her old friend. 
He had just been North, and brought news of her 
father. He said that he was surprised to find her 
looking so well, and that her work must agree 
with her. 

"It does not seem like work," Mary answered. 
"And there are many pleasant things in my life 
here." 

"How many children are there?" he asked. 

"Nearly forty in the day school, now, and about 
twenty in the evening class." 

"Do you not get very weary, child?" 

"I think very little about it," she said, "but at 
times I do ; you know I spend a great deal of time 
on the water, and now the weather is fine I drive 
about every day." 

"And are you happy here?" 
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"Oh, yes, more than happy," she replied. 

Looking into her face he believed, though he 
could not quite comprehend it. Her eyes were so 
bright, and a delicate pink tinted her usually pale 
face. "She must be happy," he thought; "yet I 
see nothing to make her so." 

While they were at breakfast Lora came in, and 
Mary introduced her to the doctor. 

"Ah! I see, here is one of the secrets of your 
happiness," he exclaimed. "I am glad, indeed, 
that you have a companion; there is nothing like 
it for young people." 

"We have been friends for a long time," Lora 
laughingly replied. "I do not know what I 
should do without Mary." 

"Well, well," said the doctor; "that is as it 
should be. Watch over your friend, and let us 
know when you think she is giving out. I shall 
be glad to have so favorable a report to give to 
her father, for I believe that good man is getting 
a little anxious about her, now that the warm 
weather is approaching. And now I must be off," 
rising as he spoke. 

"Oh, wait a moment," cried Mary, "and see our 
school ; the children are coming now." 

Soon they came trooping in; Is^e and small, 
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black and white, old and young. Quite orderly, 
too, only a few tumbling in at the open door. 

The doctor smiled, and lingered awhile to watch 
the strange medley." 

"They are nearly all black," he said. 

"Yes," Mary answered, "there are only a few 
white pupils." 

She then had them sing for him, and he, declar- 
ing it was "as good as minstrels," departed smil- 
ingly, saying: 

"I will drop in again when I pass this way, for 
I have been highly entertained." 

Pete was on hand to help him with his horse, 
and he was about to drive on when he saw lame 
Benny hobbling along with his crutch. 

He was at once attracted by the boy's fine face, 
and called to him : 

"Come here, my boy !" Benny drew near, touch- 
ing his old hat with natural, rustic grace. 

"Do you like to go to school?" 

"Yes, sah ; dere am no place like it." 

"Why do you like to go, my boy?" 

Benny did not answer, but stared at the Hoctor 
with a bright, smiling face. 

"I knows,'* said Pete, "it's kase de teacher am 
an angel ob goodness/' 
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"Do you go, too?" asked the doctor, gazing at 
the strong, big fellow. 

"Oh, yes, Massa; I goes all de time I can git." 

"Who are you, man? And what do you do?" 

"I's jes' Black Pete, de colored man what works 
'bout de place." 

"Do you learn anything?" 

"Laws, yes, sah, we larns a heap. Spec lame 
Benny'll be a great man yit," said Pete, showing 
all his teeth in a broad grin. 

"And you like your teacher?" 

"Like her!" repeated Pete, "reckon we'd neber 
be nobody nor nothin' if t'want fur her. I 'sure yer, 
sah, I nebber seed anoder afo' like Missy. Yes, 
sah! she am a pussonal frien' ob mine, an' I takes 
keer ob her. Nobody gwine ter harm her, 'less dey 
firs' walks ober Black Pete." 

"Well, well, boys ! I see Miss Mary is well pro- 
tected. Stick by her, and here's something to re- 
member the old doctor by," tossing them each a 
silver dollar, as he drove away. 

"He am a gen'man, Benny, dat am berry plain 
ter be seen. Now what yer gwine to do wid dat 
money, boy? J tells yer, Pete am glad ter git dis," 
tossing the coin up and down, "kase he hab a use 
fur it" 
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"Fs gwine ter keep mine, Pete. I neber had 
a dollar afo'," answered Benny; "I feels rich." 

Benny went in to school, and Pete went to work. 
We will follow Benny. He hobbled along until 
he came to the teacher's desk, then suddenly, 
quickly put the dollar into Mary's hand, sa)ang: 

"Here's something fur yer." 

"Why, Benny! why do you give me this?" 

"Kase I likes yer," said the boy. 

Mary talked with him, and finding how much 
of a treasure the money was to the boy, and who 
had given it to him, returned it, explaining care- 
fully and gently, that the feeling which prompted 
the gift was more to her than the money. This 
she did so kindly that his tender, sensitive soul 
understood. 

"You's got all my heart. Missy. I's so happy 
since yer come down yere, an' I wanted yer ter 
hab dat money, kase I neber had nothin' afor' ter 
give yer." 

"Well, Benny, I would rather have a piece of 
your heart than all the money you could give me." 

Thus was he made happy, and smilingly took 
his seat. 

So grateful are these people for any kindness 
that it is never forgotten, but remains a pleasant 
memory with th^m always. 
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For several mornings after Dr. Sutton's visit, 
Mary rose early and spent much time with Jane 
in the kitchen. They baked large cakes and small 
cakes, fried doughnuts, and prepared dozens and 
dozens of biscuits; besides many loaves of bread, 
for Mary had invited the children and their par- 
ents to a picnic, and, wishing for once, to give 
them all the white bread they could eat, much and 
varied preparation was necessary. 

Pete was dispatched to town for fruit, and 
mammy came over to help with the baking. 

And when mammy and Jane were through, the 
pantry was a pretty sight indeed, and as mammy 
declared : 

"Now dese seem like de good ole times come 
back. I allers *joys a picnic; it makes me feel 
young." 

The important day at last arrived; brightly 
beautiful, a real picnic day, soft, sunny and warm. 

The picnic was held in a little grove of trees, 
not far from the river banks, and but a short dis- 
tance from the house. 

And it was a gala day for those little black 
atoms of humanity. 

Pete put up swings, and took the children by 
turns for a row upon the clear blue water of the 
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shining river. Mary put up her hammock, and 
amused the little ones. 

Mothers, aunties and babies huddled together 
for a friendly gossip, while the men gathered in 
groups to discuss the prospect of the cotton crop. 

When the noon hour came, and the bountiful 
lunch was spread upon clean white damask, look- 
ing dainty and eatable, it was a happy party that 
sat down to partake of it After all were seated, 
Uncle Toby stood up and said: 

"Now all you's shet yer eyes, an' fol' yer ban's 
while I give thanks fur dis yer sumptuous feas'." 

"Good Lord, we thanks Thee fur all de bress- 
ings ob dis life, but mos'ly fur de bressing ob dis 
day; bress ui all, an* all our frien's, an' our 
bressed Missy Mary, an' make us fit ter desarve 
de bressings dat Thou do pour out on de heads ob 
all dem pussons at dis bressed table. Amen." 

When Uncle Toby had finished, Mary and Lora 
could not help smiling at the rows of tiny gleam- 
ing white teeth visible ; broad smiles gladdened all 
the dusky, polished faces, while eating and drink- 
ing were the order of the day. The two girls, 
with Jane and mammy to help, had all they could 
do to serve the goodies, while Pete, lame Benny 
and Uncle Toby kept them supplied with lemon- 
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ade. Fortunately, the river was near at hand, so 
there was no lack of water. 

Mary's father had furnished the means for this 
picnic, and it would have rejoiced his kind heart 
could he have been an eye-witness of the happi- 
ness concenffated in that little grove of trees. 
Naturally buoyant and lighthearted, it seemed that 
the exuberance of their spirits burst all bounds on 
that day; gay laughter and merry voices rang out 
upon the air, and the woods resounded with the 
joyous noise; but when Pete brought round black 
Prince and gave them each a ride on his smooth, 
sleek back, their pleasure was complete. 

It was a merry-making after their own hearts, 
and when the time came to disperse, and Mary 
distributed bags of fruit, cakes and biscuits among 
them, the joy of their souls burst forth with one 
accord in these words: 

"Three cheers fur Missy! Three cheers fur 
Missy!" 

When Pete had put away the swings, and had 
locked the boat-house door, he proceeded to help 
Jane, so that Mary was left alone, but not for 
long. A little black hand was slipped into hers, 
and a child's sweet voice said: 

"Oh, Missy! I couldn't go, noways; I want ter 
speak ter yer. It war all so beautiful; will it be 
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like dat in heaven? Does de Lord love black 
chirren? Tears like He mus' when He sen' yer 
down yere ter give us a little piece ob His good 
times/* 

"Yes, Benny, He loves you and me. We are all 
His children. He is no respecter of persons; He 
loves every creature He has made. Do you not 
remember that He says: 'Suffer little children to 
come unto me?' that means you, Benny, and all 
little children." 

"Are yer sho' it means me?" 

"Yes, sure! You read it when you go home 
and remember that the Lord means you, Benny." 

"I will, I will, an* I mus' study mo'. I mus' be 
good. Oh, Missy! I wants ter be somebody some 
day." 

"What do you want to be, Benny?" 

"I wants ter belong ter de beautiful things in 
de worl'," the boy replied, "an* I wants ter be a 
gentleman; a true one, an' play sweet music," he 
added as, pressing kiss after kiss on Mary's hand, 
he hobbled away. 

"Dear little child," murmured Mary; "I will do 
what I can for him; only eight years old, with a 
soul already attuned to heavenly things. I will 
watch over him, and, it may be, the way will be 
made pl^in for him to b^ somebody," 
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Walking on down to the river, she sat long on 
its mossy banks, and watched the rippling water; 
each tiny, gilded wavelet, glistening and glowing 
beneath the artistic touch of the sun's glorious 
brush, seemed but a brilliant mirror, reflecting the 
golden glory in the innermost recesses of her own 
heart. 

Ever3rthing about her seemed permeated with the 
soft, tender radiance of her own soul. A mystic 
splendor brightened all things, even the shadows 
were veiled in silvery light. 

All through the day she had been uplifted, borne 
along by an invisible power, that power which illu- 
mines and beautifies the world — ^Love. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ZOE. 

It is only by that inner illumination of the soul, 
in the light of which the mind perceives its own 
operations, that we are enabled to see external 
^ things clearly. 

And the influence of one single soul cannot be 
estimated. Daily, hourly, constantly, are we draw- 
ing someone into the circle of our own life. It 
may be into a tossing, foaming whirlpool, or into 
the bosom of placid, sunny, hallowed streams; but 
all of us exert an influence of some kind. 

It has been said that "A sorrow's crown of sor- 
row is remembering happier things,'' but methinks 
a sorrow's crown of sorrow is suffering for sins 
that were never one's own. 

Mary was obliged to pass through the dark cloud 
of another's sorrow; to bind up a heart bending 
beneath its heavy burden, and by her influence, by 
the loving chains of sympathy, draw a soul from 
the very verge of despair. 

After the picnic the attendance at school was 
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not so good as it had been. The children were as 
prompt as ever, but the men had long been at 
work, and now the women had to help in the 
fields, and were, therefore, too weary in the even- 
ing to go. Mary decided then to give up the night 
school for a time. 

But she struggled bravely on, often spending an 
evening in some poor htit reading to its tired in- 
mates. She lived in hopes of a better state of 
things. She longed for a time when the people 
should have learned that "Cotton is not king." 

She knew of the great progress made in late 
years, in some of the States, toward lifting up the 
colored people, and hoped fervently that the leaven 
of education thus started, might spread all over the 
South, elevating and ennobling their lives. 

In these days Mary enjoyed the friendship of 
Lora, and the young girls were much together, 
reading and singing in the evening, rowing and 
driving in the beautiful twilight hours. And she 
was now enabled to give more time to her friend, 
greatly enjoying the feeling of freedom existing 
between them. In a way, it better prepared her 
for the slights of others. 

For her tender, sensitive soul was often chilled; 
this brave, noble girl, sacificing self, forgetting 
pleasure, that she might work among the black 
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race, was often subject to slights and cold looks 
from the ladies in the town. 

Some even went so far as to wonder how she 
could constantly associate with the negroes, and 
passed her by with averted faces. But not all; 
for there are many warm hearts in that lovely land 
of flowers. These listened to her plans, visited 
her school, and aided her in every way they could; 
sewing for the poor, presenting books to the chil- 
dren, and inviting the two friends to their homes; 
thus becoming deeply interested in them and their 
work. They understood her; they could see that 
her heart was in all that she did, that she was in 
earnest, that her soul sorrowed for suffering 
humanity. 

Going into the school room one morning, Mary 
saw, to her great surprise, a stranger sitting on a 
low bench, with her hands clasped beneath her 
head, which was bowed down on the window sill. 
Advancing, she stopped in front of her and held 
out her hand, saying as she did so: 

"Good morning, my girl." 

The stranger made no reply, but raised her head 
and eagerly grasped the extended hand. 

Then Mary saw the eyes, which, though very 
beautiful, had in them a hunted, haunted look; and 
the dusky fairness of the perfect, oval face. The 
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hair was dark^ soft and wavy, and was arranged in 
a simple knot low down on the shapely head, while 
natural, fluffy rings shaded the low, womanly fore- 
head. Only a tint of color was visible in the deli- 
cate skin, and she was beautiful to look upon. 
Mary thought her the finest type of a colored per- 
son she had ever seen; but wondered in that one 
look what caused the sadness which shadowed, as 
with a misty veil, every feature of the fine face. 

"Did you wish to see me?'' asked Mary. 

"Yes, Miss, I longed to see you. I want to go 
to school, I would like to learn more; I can read 
and write, but I should like to take up some of the 
other studies." 

Mary noticed at once the difference between her 
language and that of the colored people about her; 
only a word now and then proclaiming her origin, 
and, indeed, she was almost white, having one of 
those richly tinted complexions which harmonized 
perfectly with the great, dark eyes, and formed a 
face attractive and pleasing in the extreme. 

"How old are you?" inquired Mary. 

"I am almost seventeen. Miss." 

"And your name?" 

"My name is Zoe; I am strange in these parts, 
but I heard about you, and I wanted to see you." 

"Well, Zoe, I am very glad to see you." 
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"And I can come?" she eagerly asked. 

"I shall like to have you; you can begin to-day." 

"Oh ! thank you, Miss ; but I am poor, and must 
wait until I can buy books." 

"You need not wait a moment. I have a his- 
tory, a grammar and other books which you can 
use; besides, I should like to hear you read, and 
see how well you can write." 

"I can read and write tolerable. You see, I 
have been brought up, Miss." 

"Where do you live?" asked Mary. 

"I lives with mammy. I went to her this morn- 
ing and told her I wanted to go to school, but was 
too poor; and she is going to let me work for my 
board, and I have enough clothes to last a long 
time, if I am careful." 

"Have you been to breakfast?" 

"Yes, Miss, but I am very tired, for I walked a 
long way to get here last night, and slept in that 
old boat-house." 

Mary went into the dining-room and brought a 
rocking chair, begging Zoe to be seated; then, 
giving her a book to look over, went out to eat 
her own breakfast. 

Returning suddenly with a cup of hot coflfee for 
Zoe, she found her sobbing, the slight frame quiver- 
ing with the violence of her emotion. 
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Going nearer, Mary said: 

"I am sorry for you, Zoe; drink this warm 
coflfee, and you will feel better." 

"You are very kind, Miss; I am only tired, so 
tired." 

"Poor girl," said Mary, "we must have you rest 
for a time. Perhaps you had better not begin les- 
sons until to-morrow." 

"Oh, yes, this chair will soon rest me, and I 
loves to study." 

Mary gave her the cup, and then left her, but 
returning when the children came in, saw that the 
beautiful eyes were still full of tears. 

Naturally sympathetic, she felt deeply for this 
poor girl. 

"Only sixteen," she thought, "and yet shad- 
owed by some great sorrow; I wonder what 
troubles her, and how I can best help her?" 

For that this was a real grief of some kind she 
felt assured. She placed Zoe's desk by an open 
window, where the soft, fragrant breezes floated 
in and whence could be seen the blue, shining river ; 
gave her some writing to do, and portioned out a 
lesson for her to learn. 

Zoe appeared grateful, and soon went to work; 
but the strange look of sadness never left her face. 
It seemed to be shadowed with pain. 
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At times when Mary looked at her she would 
be gazing up into the tender blue of the sky, with 
a deep, far-away look in her great, mournful, dark 
eyes. 

Mary had placed her by the window, hoping 
that she might drink in some of nature's healing 
balm. 

How delicate is the S3rmpathy which does not 
question, but pours freely, from its overflowing 
chalice, the comfort so precious to a sorrowing 
soul. 

Zoe was silent, but she felt all the unexpressed 
tenderness, all the veiled pity, in Mary's every ac- 
tion. All through the day Mary cared for her, 
as though she had been an honored guest, keeping 
her for dinner, and in many little ways showing 
her attention. She wanted to make her feel at 
ease, to drive away the melancholy which sur- 
rounded her, and dispel the cloud of sadness 
which enveloped her. She wondered at the mys- 
terious, unspeakable sorrow, so plainly written on 
every lineament of the youthful face, and deter- 
mined to help her in some way. 

Day after day passed. Zoe was prompt, and 
studied hard. Mary found that she could write 
well, and was a fine reader, having a clear, pleas- 
ant voice, and a rich, Southern accent, which was 
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agreeable and fascinating. Often she would in- 
vite her to linger and read aloud that she might 
know that she was interested in her. And Zoe did 
know. 

One day, walking along her favorite path by the 
river, she heard Zoe singing. The voice was a 
rich contralto, but the sadness of the song touched 
Mary's heart and brought tears to her eyes. She 
approached Zoe, who sat leaning against a tree, 
saying : 

"You sing well; where did you learn?" 
"I was a lady's maid. Miss, and so had many 
advantages. My mistress liked me to sing for her, 
and she gave me lessons herself. I can play a 
little." 

"Did she like sad songs?" asked Mary. 
"Oh, no! she was very gay. I never sang this 
kind until now." 

"Do you like to sing them?" 
"There be no oth.ers in my heart, now." 
"I am sorry that you are sad, Zoe." 
"Oh, Miss! Oh, Miss! I have a great trouble 
to bear," cried the poor girl, bursting into tears. 
"Yes, I know, Zoe, and I want to help you." 
"You are so good, Miss ; I wish I could tell you, 
but no, I cannot. No ! Zoe must bear her trouble 
alone." 
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"Not alone, Zoe." 

The weeping girl looked up as Mary uttered 
these words, saying: 

"Oh, I prays all the time. Miss, but 'pears like 
it do no good." 

"It will! it will, Zoe. Now, we will take a 
short row. Have you time to go?" 

"Yes, I reckon I can go a little while, but I 
must be back to get the supper for mammy ; she is 
kind to me." 

Soon they were skimming over the water, and 
then Mary began to sing; bright, merry songs, in 
a low, sweet voice. She wanted to lift 2k)e out 
of her despondency. 

As they parted a little later, Mary took the 
small, slender hand in hers, saying: 

"Good night, Zoe, come to me if you need me. 
I shall always be ready to help you." 

Great tears dropped on Mary's hand, but Zoe 
did not speak, and silently they separated. 

As time passed, Mary found Zoe in tears oftener 
than ever. It seemed as though her sufferings were 
greater than she could bear; yet she was faithful, 
and worked hard, keeping her trouble tightly 
locked in her own heart. 

But one afternoon she did not come to school, 
as usual, and Mary thought th^t she would walk 
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over to mammy's house and inquire for her; some- 
thing told her to go, yet one thing after another 
detained her, so that she did not get started until 
after tea. 

Mammy told her that Zoe had gone for a walk, 
and Mary lingered to hear mammy tell how faith- 
fully Zoe did her work and how early she got up 
in the morning in order to have time for study. 

"Golly! an' she do cry, Missy," said Puff, who 
was spinning tops on the floor. 

"What yer tinks 'bout dat gal?" asked mammy. 

"I think she has some great sorrow," said Mary, 
"and I wish that we could do something for her; 
she is very young." 

"I can't noways make her out. She 'pears 
mighty strange; but I don't say nothin' kase she 
am so quiet like all de time, an' she don't eat 
nothin' ; not more dan a bird, dat am sartain." 

"It is very sad," replied Mary. 

"Spec' she hab seen better days. Some does 
had a heap ob trouble in dis yere worl'. Now, 
dere am ole Aunt Minty down agin wid de 
rheumatiz. I's jes' gwine ter take her a bit ob 
dis broth. Dere am nothin' like a bowl ob good 
chicken broth, when a pusson am down, an' dis 
yere am some ob my werry bes'. Laws ! Missy, is 
yer gwine? I's got a power ob tings ter say yit" 
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"Well, mammy, I will come again; I want to 
find Zoe, now." 

"Berry well, only sen' Jane ober yere dis 
evnin*; she hab had a heap ob sperience fur one 
in her stanin*, an* I joys hearin' her talk." 

"Good-bye, Missy," said Puff, "I heered de 
angels singin' las' night, an* it done soun' jes' like 
yer, w'en yer sings down by de river." 

"I think it was Zoe that you heard. Puff; she 
has a very sweet voice." 

"But yer hab a happy voice, Missy. It am 
gran* an' full ob music like de birds.*' 

Mary smiled and patted Puff on the head as she 
left the house, but she was thinking of Zoe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

:n Mary left mammy's cottage the sun 
ow in the west; the trees and blades of 
the fence rails and even the winding road 
ed and glowing in its last rosy beams, 
hastened along, for, though not yet dark, 
growing dusky. But late as it was, she 
into the path which led to the river. It 
pleasant to walk along by the water; to 
TOSS its broad, smooth expanse and watch 
iging color, now red, now gold, and now 
in the twilight. Born and brought up by 
, she yet enjoyed the grandeur of this quiet- 
river. It looked so peaceful now in the 
•ht. 

stopped a moment on a little, grassy knoll 
leaned against a tree and stood gazing at 
nset clouds, all glorified with color and 
g into silvery mist as they melted into the 
blue of the evening sky. And as she 
intranced with the glory of the dying day 
5, in a long cloak, went flying past her. 
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She did not see the face; but she felt, she knew, 
it was Zoe, and hastened after her. The figure 
hurried on, gained the bank of the river, which at 
this point was more elevated, flung up both hands 
and was about to plunge in, when Mary, breath- 
less with haste, threw both arms around her and 
drew her quickly back. Had there been a mo- 
ment's hesitation, she must have been lost. A 
hand could not have detained her, but the sudden, 
forceful grasp about her waist saved her, though 
w^ith the effort, Mary fell to the ground. 

Rising hastily, she caught Zoe's hand and 
walked rapidly away. 

"Zoe! Zoe! what would you do?" she gasped, 
as soon as she could speak. 

"I could no way bear it any longer. Miss! I 
was going to drown myself." 

"Oh, Zoe." 

"There am worse troubles than death. Miss." 

"But we dare not take our ow^n lives ! Oh, 
Zoe! Is your sorrow so great?" cried Mary, as 
they hurried up the little path. 

Zoe did not speak, and Mary continued: 

"Come home with me to-night, Zoe, Jane can 
tell mammy where you are." 

A closer clasp of Mary's hand was Zoe's only 
answer; but Mary felt h^r trembling* from h^ad 
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to foot, and knew how keenly the poor girl suf- 
fered. 

The moon had risen, and as the two girls gained 
the grassy road and sped along hand in hand, they 
were bathed in a soft, silvery light, which to Mary 
seemed like a smile from heaven. Soon they 
reached the house, and Mary took Zoe at once to 
the pleasant, open fire in the cozy dining-room, 
for her hands were cold, and she was shivering. 
Stepping into the kitchen to tell Jane that 
mammy wished to see her, she returned in a few 
moments with a tray, on which were arranged 
cream, sugar and some of Jane's nice tea cakes. 

*'Now, we will make a cup of good, hot tea, 
and have a pleasant evening together," she said, 
unfastening Zoe's cloak, and pushing a low rocker 
close to the fire for her. 

But Zoe did not sit down. She waited, instead, 
until Mary was seated, and then threw herself 
down at her feet and buried her face in her hands. 
Mary placed her hand very gently on the bowed 
head; she had no words for such grief as that. 
The touch roused Zoe, and she looked up into 
Mary's face, saying: 

"If I told you my trouble, would you believe 
me. Miss?" 

"Yes, certainly," answered Mary. 
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"She would not believe me! I told her, the 
lady that I worked for, and shp would not believe 
me. She drove me out of the house, and said she 
had been mistaken in me. Now, if you do not be- 
lieve me, what shall I do? I thought the deep 
water would save me from telling anyone else. 
No one believes a black person." 

"I will trust you," Mary replied. "I will be- 
lieve you, Zoe, try me and see." 

"I did not want to die. Miss. It is hard to die, 
and, oh! it is hard to live! I am black and I 
haven't a friend in the world." 

"You have me," said Mary, "I will be your 
friend." 

"Oh, Miss! I would sooner die than be what 
my lady thought me. I have always been respect- 
able. I am not wicked!" cried the wretched girl, 
as the tears ran down her cheeks. "Believe me, 
and Zoe will tell you all.* 

"I can and will, for I feel that you will tell me 
nothing but the truth," replied Mary. 

"Them words do me good ; but it is so dreadful ! 
Bend your head and let me whisper it to you, 
Miss." 

Mary bent her head, and when she raised it 
again she spoke not, but her tears fell on Zoe's 
hands, which were tightly clasped between her own. 
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Utter silence prevailed, until Zoe looked up, say- 
ing: 

"Are them tears all for poor Zoe?" 

Mary could not answer, but bent her head and 
softly imprinted a kiss upon the sad, dusky fore- 
head. 

Zoe was overcome by this tenderness, and, im- 
pulsively, buried her face in Mary's lap. In a 
moment Mary's arms were clasped about her, and 
their tears mingled together. 

"Oh, Miss! them tears do me good. They tells 
me more than words. You cry for poor Zoe! 
For poor, black me! You are sorry! You will 
believe that Zoe is good?" 

Zoe felt all the sympathy flowing from Mary's 
soul with every teardrop; divined all the tender- 
ness in her nature by that loving clasp of her 
arms, and felt shielded by the invisible mantle of 
protection which Mary seemed to throw around 
her. 

Mary sat quiet, still holding Zoe's hands, for she 
was overwhelmed and troubled by the greatness 
of her sorrow. 

She had thought of almost everything. She 
knew that Zoe was young, and very pretty, and 
felt that she might have loved someone above her 
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station and so suffered with the intensity of her 
race because of it. 

But this! Such depths of trouble she was not 
prepared for. She had not dreamed of a sorrow 
like unto this sorrow. Her heart beat painfully. 
This was a grief that she knew not how to deal 
with. 

"Not yet seventeen," she thought, "and soon to 
become a mother." 

Again her hand fell on Zoe's bowed head, and 
she said, very gently: 

"I will listen now to your story." 

"And Zoe will tell you true. Miss. I feels safe 
now." 

With great tenderness Mary stroked the soft, 
silken hair, and more closely pressed the small, 
dark hands between her own as Zoe continued: 

"I lived in a fine house, and my mistress was 
very good to me. She gave me nice clothes, and 
I learned to sing with her. I used to read to her. 
and she showed me how to sew and to play a little 
on the piano; she said she liked me, and that she 
needed a gentle, quiet girl about her. And I, oh, 
Miss! I was so happy there! I liked the beauti- 
ful pictures and mirrors and to take care of her 
fine dresses ; I liked to do her hair, it was like gold. 
It was such a good home. Just think, Miss, of a 
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home like that, and a mistress so kind! It do 
seem like heaven to me now, and Fse shut out. I 
had such good times there, and now I'se all alone. 
Got no home, no frien's, no nothinM" 

"Poor Zoe, poor girl," murmured Mary. 

"Oh, Missr It am dreadful to be black!" 

"I will trust you, Zoe," said Mary. 

"Oh, Miss! Oh, Miss! I am glad that there 
is a heaven; that this hard world am not all," ex- 
claimed the suffering child, for she was but a child 
in years and knowledge, and so looked as she con- 
tinued : 

"One evening my mistress was going to a ball, 
and she was all dressed but her flowers; they had 
not come, so I told her that I would run to the 
florists and get them for her. It was not far 
away, and it was a bright, moonlight night; almost 
as light as the day. They had them all ready in 
a box, and I hurried as fast as I could go, so not 
to keep my good mistress waiting. I was nearly 
home when I met my lover. He was a white man, 
and he looked very handsome in the moonlight. 
He had always been good and kind to me, and I, 
oh. Miss! I loved him with all my strength. He 
said he had been looking for me; had been to the 
house, and, not finding me, was watching for me. 
He wanted me to go right then and be married. 
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"I told him that I was in a hurry to get home, 
but he said it would only take a few moments, and 
then I would be his little wife. I said that I 
would go and ask my mistress, and then he said 
that I did not trust him, and begged so hard, that 
when he kissed me, I went with him to a little 
house a few steps down the street, where there 
was a man with a prayer book; and he married 
us. Then I went home happy, because I inten' to 
marry him some time, and he was part of my life. 
He was all I had. I thought he was good; I 
thought he looked perfect 

"I gave my mistress the flowers and she 
praised me for going so quick. I was just going 
to tell her that I was married when someone 
called her, and she hurried downstairs.'* 

Here Zoe broke down, sobbing out: 

"Oh! if I had only told her then! She could 
have saved me. My husband came often to see 
me, and I went out often with him. He talked 
about the nice home we would have some day, and 
I thought he was a good man until he stopped 
coming. Then I felt mighty bad. I cried all 
the time. One day a man came and told me I was 
not married at all; that he had married us, and he 
was no minister. Then I told my mistress, for 
I needed help; but she would not believe me, and 
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made me get out of her house. Oh ! then I wanted 
to die. I didn't know what to do. I had no place 
to go, so I went to the river and sat down on the 
bank. I was just thinking I would jump in when 
a kind man came along and I asked him if he 
knew where I could get work. He was going to 
the country, he said, and I could get plenty of 
work there. So I climbed into his wagon and 
went to the country. I worked for weeks in a 
farm house there, but it was too hard for me; I 
could not stand it. One night I heard the yotmg 
folks talking about your school, and I walked for 
miles to get here. I had all my clothes packed in 
a big shawl; the bundle was heavy, and I had to 
stop a good many times to rest me, but at last I 
got here, and slept in that ole boat-house, and the 
next morning mammy gave me some breakfas', 
because I fainted on her door step.*' 

"Poor child!" said Mary. 

"I was going to stop this suffering; but you 
saved me, Miss.*' 

"Zoe! Zoe! never take your own life; that would 
be a sin. Now you are suffering for another's sin, 
but it will come all right. You have done no 
wrong, and you cannot help this sorrow that has 
come upon you. I feel it will all come out right 
when you have been so sinned against." 
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"Do you think so?" 

"Yes, Zoe, for I shall help you.*' 

"What will you do. Miss?" 

"I will do just what I should like you to do for 
me, if I was in deep trouble," said the noble girl. 

"And you can help me?" 

"Trust me and see. I will smooth the way for 
you. I do not yet know just how, but I will do 
something." 

"And you think Zoe can be happy again?" 

"I am sure of it," answered Mary, "and now 
let us make the tea; then I will make up a lounge 
for you, and you shall sleep in my room to-night." 

Already Zoe's face began to brighten, and by 
the time they had finished the little supper, she 
seemed quite cheerful. The natural buoyancy of 
her race came to her aid; and then the relief of 
telling her trouble, added to Mary's belief in her, 
and the knowledge of having one sjrmpathetic 
friend, so soothed the weary girl that her grief was 
soon forgotten in the sweet, dreamless sleep of 
youth. 

But Mary could not sleep. Another's sorrow 
preyed upon her mind, another's grief saddened 
her loving heart. She could not help thinking of 
Zoe and wondering what she could do to help 
her, for help her she must. She felt glad now 
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that she had come down into this wilderness, if 
only to have cheered that one aching heart. Mary 
possessed a great, loving, S3mipathetic heart; such 
great-hearted, generous natures are mostly relig- 
ious. They love Grod, and so they love all His 
creatures, and the whole wide, beautiful creation. 
Every leaf, and bud and bird has a charm for 
them. Every flower holds a story for them; every 
breeze whispers its secret in their ears; every blade 
of grass contains beauty for them. All gladness 
fills them with joy; a little child delights them; a 
song, a raindrop, speaks unutterable things to them ; 
because of the sunny soul within themselves, which 
sees all things through a shining veil and a glo- 
rious mist. Their happiness shines from the 
within to the without, beautifying all things. 

Mary knelt long by the window gazing out and 
up into the evening sky. She wanted to think, 
that she might help Zoe in the best way. She rose 
at last with a lighter heart, determined, under all 
circumstances, to stand by Zoe and be her friend. 

The next afternoon, having learned from Zoe 
the address of the lady for whom she had worked, 
Mary gave the children a holiday, and, with Lora 
for company, drove the five miles to her home and 
had a long conversation with her; the result being 
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that Mary so won the lady's kind heart that she 
promised to go and see Zoe. 

Charmed widi Mary's simplicity and sweet, 
graTe maimer, she hq^ged her to remain for tea, 
hot this Mary drrlinrd, having left Lora out in 
the carriage. 

To please her new friend, however, she agreed 
to retnm another day and make her a visit. 

Zoe was overjoyed at the good news, and went 
about her daily avocations in a happier mood and 
vrith a lighter heart than she had known for weeks. 
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CHAPTER X. 

UNCLE toby's prediction. 

The breath of spring was in the air; birds and 
bees, flowers and leaves, ushered it in with a joy- 
ous welcome. A sweet, subtle fragrance stole 
upon the senses, while upon the ear fell a simple, 
pure melody from the delicately wrought strings 
of nature's great harp. Softest music filled the 
soul with an all-pervading peace and echoed 
through the heart with heaven-born tenderness. 
The zephyrs caught the tune and carried it on 
until woods, hills and vales took up the inspiring 
sound, and bade the world rejoice. The glad- 
some sunshine spread its warm mantle over the 
earth, while above all arched the protecting blue 
of heaven. 

Beneath these Southern skies are pictured won- 
drous scenes, when winter forgets and throws her- 
self into the warm luxury of spring; drifting, melt- 
ing into the richness of the beauty around her, 
until in the glory of the present fullness one re- 
members not the former barrenness. 

On one of these mornings Mary stood at the 
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open door of Jane's clean kitchen looking out over 
the smiling landscape. As she gazed into the 
beautiful depths of the morning, the soft, per- 
fumed air toyed with the curls on her forehead, 
and, passing, tinged her pale cheeks with a tint 
of rosy brightness. The pearly drops of dew still 
lingered lovingly on the billowy waves of grass, 
and the leaves on the trees whispered to the breeze 
that frolicked among them; while whole tribes of 
feathered songsters trilled original airs, caught 
from the sweet, minor notes of the rippling river. 

As she stood there, Pete came up, touched his 
old battered hat, and said: 

"Good mornin'. Missy; kin I hab de hoss ter go 
ter de town? I wants ter git a hinge fur dat ole 
wood-house door. It will done git clar broke ef 
I don't ten' ter it, an' I ain't a pusson dat kin stan' 
it ter see good property like dat am go ter waste." 

The desired permission given, Pete disappeared, 
and Mary went in to breakfast. She felt relieved, 
for it seemed that now the hardest work was over 
for a time. The new church, when finished, would 
relieve her of all meetings, so that now she would 
have only the day school, Benny's music, Pete's 
writing and lira's lessons to oversee. 

She could have more time for reading and visit- 
ing among the people, she thougfht, who counted 
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it a bright day when she called on them, listened 
to an account of their various troubles and took 
time to converse with them. 

She was pleased with the success of her work, 
gratified also with the children's progress, and 
charmed with lame Benny's musical attainments. 
Even now, as she sipped her coffee, low, soft 
strains of sweet music floated in at the open door. 
Benny was playing. He spent every spare mo- 
ment at the organ. Jane often found him waiting 
on the door step when she went down in the morn- 
ing to light the kitchen fire. 

Now, this same Jane had no inborn love for the 
black race, and would often say: 

"Faith, Miss, an* I'm glad, indade, that I am 
what I am. Not but I've rispect for the poor 
creatures, but I've not one bit of love for them, 
not one bit, an' I feel to thank God ivery night 
that He made me not black." 

Still, she had a big, warm heart, and many a 
biscuit, well buttered, an apple or a cookie, found 
its way into Benny's little, slim, black hand; and 
she would allow him to wash his hands, after 
school, before playing the organ, in her clean kit- 
chen, saying: 

"He do smile so swate like. Miss. Shure, an' 
he must have a white 3oul/' 
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Then, when he would take a broom and sweep 
ofif the walks for her, she would exclaim: 

"That blissed boy's swaping, an' he that lame! 
Holy mother! If the gates be open for black 
folks, let Bemiy in, for he's a saint alridy." 

Benny was practicing hymns, for he played in 
school now, and was ambitious to play in the 
church. 

But the organ which Mary had selected for the 
church was much larger than her own; so that it 
would be some time before Benny could handle it. 

"Who then could play in the church for a time?" 
she asked herself, knowing that she would be 
needed in the choir to help Lora and to assist in 
leading all the music. 

Finishing her breakfast, she stepped into the 
school room to listen to Benny's playing; but the 
moment he saw her, he grasped his crutch, and, 
limping toward her, caught her hand and kissed 
it many times, while his g^eat, dark eyes were full 
of tears. At last, when he could speak, he eagerly 
exclaimed : 

"Oh, Missy! How kin I thank yer? How 
good yer be to Benny! I ain't got no words ter 
tell yer; but it am all yere," putting his little hand 
on his heart. 

"What is it, Benny?" asked Mary. 
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"It am de violin! It am come! It am come, 
an' it am mine! Mr. Rolf say so. He say yer 
gived it ter me fur keeps, an' I's had a lesson. 
Oh, Missy!" 

Mary rejoiced with him and felt repaid for her 
sacrifice of pocket money. Indeed, all through 
that day, looking at the lame boy's bright, happy 
face was a source of pleasure to her, and, again, 
as in Zoe's case, was she glad that she had come 
down into that forlorn region. 

Mary went through with her duties, carrying a 
light heart, into which crept a glad feeling, be- 
cause Rolf was near. She had not seen him; but 
he had given Benny a lesson, and would, she knew, 
soon come to her. 

The new church was to be opened for the first 
time on the Sabbath, and he was to preach. How 
eagerly the people looked forward to it, and she 
was among the number who longed for the day 
to come. 

Rolf came in the evening to see her, and, speak- 
ing of Benny, said: 

"The boy is overwhelmed with your gift; it will 
be a source of pleasure to him for many a day, 
yes, for many a year, to come. I met him this 
afternoon and he said to me: 

" 'Oh, Mr. Rolf ! my books am my f rien's, but 
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I loves dis yere violin mos', kase it hab a soul.* 
Isn't that fine appreciation for you? I thought 
that a wonderful speech for a lad of eight years 
to make, and dotted, it down for future use." 

"Benny is a wonderful boy," replied Mary. 
"He. thanked me so delicately. I predict a fine 
future for him, if he is lame." 

"Yes, you are right, he is a bright boy, and a 
very grateful one, I assure you." 

"He is far ahead of his class in everything 
already," answered Mary, "and does not that help 
to prove that the race are capable of being edu- 
cated, and also possess true refinement? Benny 
was brought up in ignorance like the others ; could 
not read or write when I came, yet how rapid his: 
development! And there are others among the 
children, of whom I am very proud, besides. Black 
Pete, who greatly surprises me." 

"I think he has surprised everyone," Rolf re- 
sponded, "for when I first came he was a terror 
to the whole country, round about here. Now, 
they do not even fasten their doors, and he has 
made many warm friends. And the children cling 
to him; but, do you think it will be lasting in his 
case?" 

"Oh, yes! I think he is in earnest," answered 
Mary. "Hq is ^ changed jnan, ^nd seems very 
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meager to learn. I do believe he works with a book 
always open before him; for he often comes to ask 
a question, with his hammer or some garden tool 
in his hand, and he studies every evening out in 
his little room in the work shop. And he will 
make a good penman, too, if he keeps on as he 
has begun. I feel quite encouraged with regard 
to all of the pupils, and am glad that I tried the 
experiment of teaching them myself, because now 
I am convinced that the colored people can be edu- 
cated." 

"Yes," said Rolf, "I never had any doubt on 
that point." 

"They crave, actually crave, knowledge of all 
kinds," replied Mary, "and I believe can become 
cultured, refined citizens." 

"Ah, yes, that is, indeed, true, and Christian 
education will be the lever that shall raise them 
from the depths of their degradation." 

"Then what may not be possible for them? I 
have long felt that the negroes could be elevated, 
lifted up; but we will have to throw the rope that 
shall draw them out of the waves in which they 
are sinking. And we can do it, we are equal to 
it. I believe it." 

"Bravo, little woman!" cried Rolf. 

"Pardon me, but I am deeply interested in this 
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question and forget my audience at times." And 
a pink flush dyed Mary's cheeks as she continued: 

"Oh, if our country will but give the negro 
race justice, all time shall echo with her fame, and 
her praises shall be sung through all the long 
aisles of the future." 

"I admire your enthusiasm, and wish there were 
more like you. Believe me, I am greatly inter- 
ested in all you have to say on this subject," he 
earnestly replied, "and think you have chosen a 
wide field for your work. In some places there 
are good schools, but just here eversrthing seemed 
to be needed." 

"Yes, this surely is a broad plain for a trial, 
yet, I feel like going on with the work. The new 
church will be a great help to these people." 

"It will, indeed," Rolf responded; "but may I 
ask how you came to locate here?" 

"I think because I had been reading more about 
this part of the country," she simply replied. 
"But, oh! I wish that I could be ever3rwhere! I 
can do so little," unconsciously clasping her hands 
as she spoke. 

"I think if you will look about, you will find 
that you have accomplished much instead of little. 
Truly, I am amazed at your success; at the good 
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results already visible, and in so short a time it 
really is marvelous." 

"Thank you, Rolf," said Mary, "I live in hopes 
of a better state of affairs. You know Mississippi 
has sent out one colored Senator. Who knows 
what the future may bring forth?" 

"I think you have great cause for rejoicing, 
Mary. Your beautiful gift to the church arrived 
yesterday; it is a fine organ, and adds to the ap- 
pearance of the church, amazingly. Uncle Toby 
was on hand to help lift it, and, looking up sud- 
denly, I saw tears rolling down his dusky, 
wrinkled face." 

"Uncle Toby is a real stand-by; did you ever 
converse with him?" asked Mary. 

"Yes, often," said Rolf, "and here he comes now 
to converse with us," looking up, as Uncle Toby 
paused in the doorway. 

"Good evenin', Massa, I war comin' yere ter see 
Pete, an' I wants ter ask yer ef I kin hab de key 
ob de church, so I kin clean it up a little ter 
morrer." 

"Yes, certainly," said Rolf; "I shall be glad to 
have your help. How are you getting on these 
days?" 

"Mighty fine, Massa, I's great cause for rejoic- 
ing. I hab got a heap ob frien's. Jes' look at 
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dese yere clothes, now! Dey am plum new, an* I 
'joys lookin' at dese yere buttons, dey does my ole 
eyes good, dey makes me proud ob dis country. 
And dis am a powerful country! I feels its glory 
in my bones; an' I jes' want ter live ter see her 
pull de culled folkses out ob deir troubles; kase 
she'll do it! Mark ole Toby's words! Dis yere 
bressed country ain't gwine leave us go down now, 
after she hab fought an' died fur us, dat am as sho' 
as gospel." 

"Well, done!" exclaimed Rolf, "we will live in 
the hope and belief that your prediction will come 
to pass." 

"Uncle Toby speaks de truth, Massa. It am 
gwine ter come ter pass! Good night. Missy." 

"Do you know how he lives?" asked Rolf, as 
the faithful old soldier left the room. "He al- 
ways seems happy." 

"He lives on his pension. It is not much, but 
his wants are few," replied Mary, "and, as he said, 
he has a heap of friends." 

"But who keeps his home?" 

"He has a garden, and Aunt Minty, who lives 
next door, gives him his meals for vegetables, and 
he takes care of his own home; indeed, he is very 
handy about the house. Then he works at odd 
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jobs for others, who do his washing and mending. 
He is always busy." 

"He appears to be both busy and happy. I 
called there yesterday and he was mending tubs, 
whistling merrily to the music of his hammer." 

"I know," responded Mary, "the lives of these 
simple people are a study and their buoyancy 
something to be envied. I feel that I have re- 
ceived, as well as given, lessons." 

"Shall we close this pleasant evenijig, then, 
with a prayer for them?" asked Rolf. 

And, kneeling down in that simple cottage par- 
lor, the young minister poured out his soul in a 
petition for the colored people, while in Mary's 
heart was a constant Amen. 

Rising, they soon found that others had heard 
that earnest petition to heaven; for half way 
across the room stood Jane, entranced, holding a 
dish of fruit, while framed in the doorway, spell- 
bound, was Black Pete, with a tray of plates. 

Jane was the first to break the silence, by say- 
ing: 

"Shure, Miss, an' you must excuse me, for I 
forgot where I was intirely, when I heered thim 
words. Niver did I iver hear sich a grand prayer, 
an' it's certain I am, Mr. Rolf, that it ascinded right 
into heaven. Now, yeze will be afther needing 
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some of these goodies, Fm a-thinking. Pete! hev 
yeze lost your sinses?" Thus aroused, Pete 
stepped forward, and said: 

"Oh, Massa Rolf! Oh, Sah! Fs ben clar up 
ter de skies wid yer, an' I done furgit dese yere 
plates. Tears like I kin see all dat glory comin' 
on dis earth. Pete am on de Lord's side from dis 
day! Bress yer, Massa! Bress yer!" 

As Pete put the tray on the table, he broke 
down entirely, t)ut Rolf was by his side in a mo- 
ment to help, comfort and advise. Mary stood 
by the table, a silent witness, and Jane escaped to 
the kitchen, muttering to herself: 

"All men is fools, and that Black Pete is the 
biggest one I iver seen!" 

But at the same time great tears kept coursing 
down honest Jane's cheeks as she went about lock- 
ing up for the night. 

While Rolf is taking leave of Mary, we will fol- 
low Pete to his little den in the work shop. 

What do we see? Only an open Bible on the 
tiny stand. Only a black man prostrate on the 
floor, while a single tallow candle throws its dim 
light over the scene. 
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CHAPTER XL 



PETE S PRAYER. 



The next morning Mary stepped out on the 
veranda with a full heart. 

She was thinking of Rolf, and the pleasant visit 
of the evening before; she hoped that he would 
come soon again. And she knew he had faith in 
Uncle Toby's prediction, as she herself had. They 
must wait and see. Thus thinking, she went on 
down the steps to get a breath of the deliciously 
perfumed air. "Was she dreaming," she won- 
dered, or "was she in fairy land?'' 

Right before her, near the front of the house, 
she saw a large, round, garden bed full of beautiful, 
blooming flowers. No one was in sight, and, 
stooping down, she inhaled their precious fra- 
grance; she touched them, and bending lower still, 
she kissed one. It was a rose, and for months she 
had not seen one. 

Overcome with pleasure and surprise, she lin- 
gered there, drinking in their sweetness, their 
beauty and dainty freshness. 
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"How charming," she murmured, "who could 
have done this?" and she buried her face in their 
midst. In doing so, a slip of white paper attracted 
her attention. 

She picked it up, opened it and read, written 
in a large, round hand, these words: 

With Black Pete's compliments. 

"How thoughtful, how delicate," she whispered, 
and then she hastened in to call Jane, that she 
might share this new pleasure with her. 

"Indade, mum, an' I knowed it. Shure, an' 
haven't he been working for two long, blissed hours 
over thim same flowers. He got thim yisterday, 
whin he wint for a hinge to fix the woodshid door, 
an' he spint the dollar Dr. Sutton grve him to pay 
for thim. That Pete had ought to been white! 
That's all I got to say.'' 

Mary could not help smiling at Jane's expres- 
sive, if not elegant, language, and hurried out to 
thank Pete. 

He did not hear her light step as she approached 
and before she was aware that she was listening, 
she caught these words : 

"Oh, bressed Lord! Take Pete's black heart 
an' make it white. I kin bear de black skin. Lord, 
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if Thou will make me all clean, like de snow, 
inside. Bress dese kin' frien's who am so good 
ter de po' black negroes. Den, good Lord, make 
dis yere country, what hab freed dem, ter see dat 
de negroes hab souls. Dat dey kin 'mount ter some- 
thin', if dey hab a chance. And, bressed Lord, 
put it inter de hearts ob people ter lift dem up out 
ob dere 'spondency. An' den. Lord, give us de 
white man's chance." 

Mary could see him kneeling by the one only 
chair, with his uplifted hands clasped tightly 
together; so she turned and walked silently, rever- 
ently, away, with that unfinished prayer sounding 
in her ears. 

"And this is Black Pete," she said; "the negro 
who only a few short months before, was the ter- 
ror of the country. Won by kindness. Oh, if so 
little will lead one human soul into the right path, 
what might not a great effort do for them?" 

Walking on, she sought the flowers, and found 
lame Benny gazing down upon their delicate 
loveliness. He looked up as she drew near, and 
said: 

"Missy, didn't de Lord paint de flowers?" 

"Yes, Benny," said Mary. 

"Den I believes in de Lord." 

"Why, Benny?" 
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"Kase if He paints dem so, fur us to look at, 
den He paints me black fur somethin'. An' I's 
gwine ter live fur Him, an' play my bes' music 
fur Him." 

"Oh, Benny ! I am so glad," cried Mary, break- 
ing oflf a beautiful rosebud and placing it in his 
tiny, black hand. 

"Missy, Missy! Am dat fur me? I neber had 
a flower befo'." 

Tears filled Mary's eyes, as she answered: 

"Yes, Benny, and you shall have a flower bed 
of your very own to remember this day by." 

Turning, Mary discovered Pete standing near, 
and exclaimed: 

"Oh, Pete!" 

"Does yer like it. Missy?" 

"It IS very beautiful, Pete," Mary replied, 
reaching out her hand to him, "and so thoughtful 
of you. I shall never forget it. You are a friend, 
indeed, as well as a friend in need." 

"I's only a black frien'." 

"These are colored flowers, Pete, but I love 
them." 

"De Lord bress yer, Missy! Yer do say sech 
kin' things." 

As he walked away Mary saw him draw his 
hand across his eyes. Her heart was full of 
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Pete's unfinished prayer and his polite note to her. 

"Unpolished and black, he may be, but could any- 
one have presented a gift more delicately?" She 
thought. 

It was Saturday and Mary made Benny eat 
breakfast with her before she gave him his lesson. 
Rolf had promised him that he might play the 
closing hymn which the children were to sing on 
Sunday in the new church, and the boy was over- 
joyed. Rolf wished the children to take part, that 
they might ever remember the day. 

So Mary tried to help Benny. It was not a diffi- 
cult hymn, only his hands were so small. They 
w^ere to go over in the afternoon and try it on the 
new organ. She hoped he could manage it, know- 
ing that it would always be a bright spot in his 
memory, if he played at the opening of the new 
church. 

Often through the long morning she went out 
and stood by the bed of flowers. They made her 
think of home, that home she had left so long ago. 

"My friends said that I could not be happy 
here," she thought. "How little they knew of my 
heart. How little we know of one another at 
any time." 

The road to happiness lies right straight 
through one's own heart. Someone has said: 
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"There are acres of diamonds all about us, if we 
would but stoop and pick them up/' How true it 
is There are treasures everywhere, in the earth, 
the sea, the air, if we would but behold them. 

Mary was one who walked with open eyes; she 
required no excitement, no gayety, but lived in 
the simple, every-day joys of life, which, after all, 
are the bread and meat, if not the froth, of exist- 
ence. We walk along the daily paths of life and 
crush beneath our feet the simple flowers by the 
way, while they, with their dying breath, give back 
only the sweet fragrance of forgiveness. Pick up 
a buttercup, and it breathes of your childhood, or a 
field marguerite, and in its heart of gold lurks a 
poem. Gather a wild rose, and you see divine art; 
or look up, and, behold! the soft, blue draperies 
of heaven are above you, all spangled with glitter- 
ing, twinkling stars. 

This is a common world. These are common 
pleasures, which we often see; yet, how would 
their value become enhanced could we not see them, 
were we not blind. Mary could see and, seeing 
understood. She loved this beautiful world and 
was happy with the small things of life, which, 
after all, bring much of joy with them. 

Mary had sent Pete to the town to get some 
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flowers for the church. When he came back with 
them she spent some time talking with him. 
Returning to the house, she heard no music, and, 
opening the school-room door, she looked in. On 
the floor lay Benny fast asleep; beside him, his old 
wooden crutch, and clasped in one little, black 
hand the delicate, pink rosebud, which Mary had 
g^ven to him — the only flower he had ever pos- 
sessed. 

She stood quite still, gazing on the pathetic pic- 
ture, but was soon joined by Jane, who stepped up 
behind her and whispered: 

"That blissed boy! How swate he looks. Miss, 
an' it's him that jist loves music an' sich beauti- 
ful things. I'll go an' bake him a big potato for 
his dinner." 

After the early dinner Mary and Benny drove 
away together, to practice on the church, organ. 
Mary gave Benny the lines, and was rewarded by 
seeing a quiet smile hover about his red lips, as he 
looked up and said : 

"Yer understan's boys. Missy. Now, I likes ter 
drive, an' dis yere am a mighty fine animal." 

Mary smiled, and, as they drove along, called 
Benny's attention to the beauties of nature. She 
believed that he had an aesthetic soul, and loved 
to lead him into avenues of thought, that he might 
discover realms of beauty for himself. 
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And he was easy to lead, being a good listener 
and quick to comprehend. After a few moments 
of conversation, he exclaimed: 

"Dis yere am a beautiful worl'. Missy." 

"It is, indeed, Benny, and if such lovely things 
are given us here, surely, we can trust the One 
who gfives them to take care of us forever." 

"I hears God's music all de time. Missy. Kin 
yer hear it? It am in de wind, and in de river; 
and de leaves sing in de trees. And when I plays 
in de woods, little birds jes' pour out musjc ter 
keep time wid me. Does yer think I kin play de 
big organ?" 

"I feel very sure that you can, Benny," said 
Mary, as they drove up to the church. 

They found Lora already in the church. She 
was arranging some drooping vines and moss on 
the little stand by the pulpit, ready for Mary's 
centre piece of flowers. When it was finished, 
the two girls stepped back to take a view and see 
the effect of their work, and they smiled as a voice 
behind them said: 

"It is well done, young ladies; they will breathe 
a welcome to all who enter the door. Flowers 
are beautiful ever)nvhere, but speakingly lovely in 
a church." 

"It was Rolf who spoke, and he continued ; 
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"Now, Benny, if you will play your hymn, we 
will be the children and sing for you." 

In a moment the rich tones of the organ sounded 
through the church, blending with the three, 
youthful voices. In the last stanza another voice 
chimed in, and, turning, they saw Uucle Toby. 

"That is right," said Rolf, "we just needed a 
good bass;" then, to Benny: "Very good, my lad, 
now let us try it once more." 

They lingered for a time in the sacred little 
edifice, and then separated to meet on the morrow. 

Benny drove Mary from house to house, and 
held the horse while she made short calls here 
and there. All along the road they saw women 
and children, hoeing cotton in the fields. When 
they were near enough, Mary drove close up to the 
fence and spoke to them; saying something cheer- 
ful, and, in many cases, giving a small coin. 

A landlord's contract with a negro tenant con- 
siders not only the colored man and his mules, but 
his wife and children, also. They must work hard 
in the fields, then go home and cook their meals, 
such as they can aflford. 

Mary knew how simple these meals were, and 
gave the money that they might buy a little meat 
for the Sabbath day. 

They have no school houses in the country, and 
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she was anxious to have one for them, that they 
might not be compelled to use the church for any 
but sacred purposes. Hard as they labored, she 
felt that they would work more willingly and 
cheerfully were the means for an education pro- 
vided for them. The more she pondered on their 
condition, the more she wondered at the bouyancy 
of their spirits and was troubled in her heart for 
them. In some of the little homes she found the 
inmates eager for the Sabbath day, that they 
might attend the new church. In others, poverty 
forbade their going, while many were empty, their 
occupants being in the fields. 

At one place on the way a black boy, in rags, 
came running out of the bushes and called to 
them. 

Mary stopped at once to see what he wanted. 

He was panting with haste, but as soon as he 
could speak, he asked : 

"Missy, kin yer len' me a few cents? I wants 
ter go ter church ter morrer, but I's got no hat 
I'll pay yer back sho'. I'll hab a little money nex' 
week, kase I's hoeing ter day." 

"How much do they cost?" asked Mary. 

"Dey cos' six cents wid a ban' on, an* I wants 
ter look 'spectable, kase Glory's come back, an' 
she am gwine ter be dere.'* 
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"Yes, I will give it to you, and you need not 
mind about paying me." 

"Oh, thank yer, Missy! I kin take a back seat, 
an' dey won't see dese yere clothes, but I couldn't 
noways go b'ar headed. I's glad I kin be dere on 
'count ob Glory." 

"Who is Glory?" 

"Oh, she am jes' Glory!" 

"Is she a friend of yours?" 

"Laws, yes! an' a frien' ob all de folkses roun' 
yere," answered the boy. 

"What is your name?" asked Mary. 

"I'se Slimmy, I is," he replied, showing all his 
teeth in a broad grin. 

"Well, Slimmy, after church I want to speak 
with you. Will you wait for me by the door?" 

"Yes, Missy, I'll be dere, wid de new hat on me." 

Being destitute of pockets, he put the money in 
his shoe, and disappeared into the bushes again. 

As they drove on, Mary asked : 

"Do you know him, Benny?" 

"Yes, Missy, but he's ben away dis long time, 
workin'." 

"Why do they call him Slimmy?" 

"Kase he neber hab 'nough ter eat, an' growed 
slim," said Benny. 

"Did he not get money where he worked?" 
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"Laws, no, Missy, only straw ter sleep on an' 
rags ter wear, dat am why he come back yere. 
He am an orphan/' 

"Where does he live, Benny?" 

"He sleeps in Uncle Toby's ole bam, an' dem 
he works fur gfives him his com bread an' a few 
cents. But Glory will git him some clothes. She 
kin allers fin' a way ter do things." 

Mary called at Aunt Minty's, and the first thing 
she said was : 

"Glory hab come back." 

"Who is Glory?" asked Mary. 

'She am Uncle Toby's niece, an' she am a shin- 
ing light in dis kermmunity. Her name is Glori- 
anna, but we calls her Glory, an 'it ain't noways 
wrong, kase de name suits de pusson." 

Again at mammy's Mary heard the same thing, 
only mammy added to the story, and told her more 
about Glory, sa3ring: 

"I clar, she am jes' like you, Missy, only she am 
black. She hab a heart too big fur her body." 

Mary left Benny at his home, and pursued her 
way alone. Before retiring she threw up a win- 
dow and gazed long at the starry heavens. A 
variety of emotions filled her soul, but the last 
thing that she remembered before sinking to sleep 
was Pete's prayer, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GLORY. 

"Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy." 
These words floated through Mary's brain, as the 
bright sunlight, streaming in at her open window, 
aroused her. 

Glancing out, as she made her toilet, it seemed 
to her that all nature remembered the day. A 
restful stillness pervaded the atmosphere. A 
hushed peacefulness, as of a fleecy gauze, draped 
the earth, while overhead, flecked with white, 
drooped the blue mantle of heaven. Even the birds 
sang in a softer, lower key, she imagined; and she, 
herself, felt the beautiful, hallowed stillness through 
all her being. 

"Rolf is to preach in the new church," she 
thought, and was pleased that the day was favor- 
able, as it would be some time before he could 
preach there again, having in his charge other 
churches, where he ministered in turn. This was 
the best that could be done at present, but Mary 
felt it to be a great advance to have the church 
for the people. 
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"They can always have a Sabbath school," she 
said, "and other meetings of their own, while the 
feeling that they have a place for worship will 
incite them to greater exertion." 

They were charmed at having a white minister 
to preach for them, and Mary felt confident the 
congregation would be Jarge, though some would 
be obliged to stay at home for want of clothes and 
shoes to wear. 

Jane begged to hear Mr. Rolf preach, so she was 
to go in the carriage with Mary, while Pete 
walked. 

There were some new chickens in the coop, and 
Mary walked out to view their soft, downy fluffi- 
ness and listen to their pathetic, effective peeping. 
She loved the funny, tender little things, as she 
did all of God's wonderful creation, and they knew 
her friendly voice, the gentle touch of her hand 
and the loving, sympathetic breathing of her 
nature toward them. As she stood watching 
them and the proud care of the mother hen, Pete 
accosted her : 

"Dis am a great day fur de colored folkses, 
Missy." 

"Yes, Pete, I am glad with you, and long for the 
day when you can have a permanent minister of 
your own." 
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"An* it will come, Missy. What fur did de Lord 
make us black? It may be jes' ter try de hearts 
ob de white Christian folkses. Pete thinks a heap 
'bout dese things, an' ef de laws ob earth don't 
protect us, why de laws ,ob heaven will." 

"That is quite an eloquent speech, Pete," re- 
plied Mary. 

"Dat may be, but jes' see, Missy, whar would 
Pete be now, if yer had not saved him? Oh, 
Missy! Pete will be yer frien' forever." 

"You have always been my friend," said Mary. 
"I am glad to have you for a friend." 

"De Lord bress yer, Missy, dem is gran' words; 
Pete will remember dem an' he will show yer some 
day dat a black frien' knows how ter be frien'ly." 

"You have shown me that already, Pete. I 
wonder if you really know how much I enjoy my 
flowers." 

"I reckon yer does *joy dem, kase dey am yer 
kind. 'Pears like yer be a flower yerself. Missy." 

"Why, Pete, that is a very delicate compliment. 
Now, if you will bring the carriage round, we will 
start for church," said Mary, as she turned to go 
back to the house. 

She walked through the neatly kept paths of the 
vegetable garden, and thought how faithful Pete 
was about everything. 
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Then she crossed the smooth, green lawn and 
plucked a few sprays of mignonette, which she 
fastened in her dress. In some way that meek, 
fragrant flower seemed in keeping with the day, 
and typical of that other invisible life, a breath 
of whose sweetness is often wafted down to earth 
on holy days like this. 

She donned her cape and hat with feelings of 
reverence, for her heart was in accord with the 
hearts of the people, and she felt this dedication 
of the new church almost as much as they did. 
Drawing on her driving gloves, she hastened 
down, and while Jane was fastening the doors, she 
petted Black Prince. Horse-like, he appreciated 
this kindness, and, as she walked away, he turned 
and looked after her, with his heart in his eyes. 
Driving along they overtook mammy, Zoe and 
Puff walking slowly along, on their way to church. 
Mary stopped and spoke with them, and Puff 
called out : 

"We am gwine ter church, Missy, an' I neber 
was in one afo*, an, I's got a pocket stuff full ob 
candy; an' I wish yer would lem me ride on de 
back ob dat Prince horse." 

Mary told him to climb up and he could ride a 
ways, and then wait for mammy. But she gave 
Zoe a seat inside, with herself. 
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All along the way they passed men, women and 
children going to church, their dusky faces all 
aglow with happiness. 

Past cotton patches, fields of waving corn, belts 
of woodland and low stretches of marsh land, 
where, through the bushes, gleamed the blue, spark- 
ling river. Soon the pretty church appeared in 
view, and then a joyous sound rang out on the 
clear morning air. It was the church bell, and as 
its new music fell on their ears, it seemed to ring 
out and prolong the words, come — c-o-m-e. 
Never, it seemed to Mary, had any bell sounded 
more sweetly to her. 

They found a goodly number already gathered 
about the door. 

Slimmy was there, with a beaming face beneath 
his new hat; the rents in his clothes drawn 
together with large, coarse stitches of black 
thread. He came forward, on seeing Mary, and 
tied her horse. 

Then they entered the church, Jane taking a 
seat well in the rear, that she might see the better. 
By the time the bell had ceased ringing, the seats 
were well filled. The only white people present, 
besides Rolf and Mary, were Lora, Jane and a few 
who dropped in out of curiosity because the min- 
ister was white. 
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Mary was wondering if she must play, when, to 
her surprise, Rolf walked up the aisle and, taking 
his seat at the organ, began playing a voluntary. 

With a delicate, masterful touch his hands 
roved over the keys, and the organ rolled out a 
joyous, sacred welcome. 

Then they sang a h3rmn, after which the young 
minister ascended into the pulpit to read the 
Scriptures. 

Mary and Lora led the singing, accompanied by 
Rolf and the whole congr^;ation. When the sec- 
ond hymn was given out, Mary was again surprised, 
for, instead of Rolf leaving the pulpit to play, a 
pretty young mulatto girl walked quietly out from 
the congregation and, seating herself at the organ, 
played a fine accompaniment for them. 

"Dat am Glory," said mammy, who sat behind 
the choir, reaching forward and whispering in 
Mary's ear. 

Again Mary surveyed the young g^rl ; this favor- 
ite of the people. She judged she could not be 
more than fifteen years of age, as she still wore 
short dresses. 

She was both neatly and quietly arrayed in a 
suit of brown; but it was the face which drew all 
eyes toward her. Such a bright, happy expression 
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beamed all over it, that separate rays of sunny 
light seemed to emanate from each feature, and the 
large, dark eyes had that full under-lidded, laugh- 
ing look, so pleasing and effective in any face. 
Mary was charmed, and felt with them that Glory 
was rightly named. She saw, too, that the peo- 
ple could scarcely refrain from some demonstra- 
tion of gladness at her return, and she knew, had 
it been any other day, the little church would have 
echoed with their jubilance. 

But Glory modestly took her seat and the ser- 
vices went on. Mary played while Benny and Puff 
passed the plates, and she heard the jingle of small 
coins as they passed along taking up a collection, 
which was to be given to the poor, that they might 
be able to attend church. The windows were open 
and the pure, fragrant air from without mingled 
with the fresh, sweetly scented newness within, 
while low, sweet music floated through the church, 
blending with the melody in each heart. 

When the music ceased, the minister rose in the 
pulpit and announced his text: 

"I was glad when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord." 

As he uttered these words, every eye was on 
him, every dusky face uplifted. 
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" O God ! what emotions the speaker awoke ! 
A mortal he seemed — ^yet a Deity spoke; 
A man — ^yet so far from humanity riven! 
On earth — ^yet so closely connected with heaven! 
Such language as his I may never recall; 
But his theme was salvation — salvation for all; 
And the soul of those people in ecstacy hung 
On the manna-like sweetness that dropped from his tongue." 



After the §ermon, the minister arose and said: 

"All those who are to unite with the church to- 
day will please step forward." 

First along the aisle went Uncle Toby, taking 
his place in front of the pulpit; then followed Zee 
and Glory; next lame Benny hobbled up, and last 
of all, slowly walking, went Black Pete. A sol- 
emn hush fell over the congregation, and there 
was not a dry eye among the people. 

They were deeply affected, for they knew each 
one so well. 

Uncle Toby's gray hair and fine, black face 
wrought on their feelings, and Zoe's sadness, like 
Glory's gladness, touched their hearts; while lame 
Benny's beautiful earnestness, combined with Black 
Pete's complete conversion, wholly overwhelmed 
them. It was a very impressive scene, convincing 
those present of the joy and power of religion. 

Benny's soul-inspiring hymn followed this. He 
played well, and the children's voices rang 
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through the little edifice, out into the clear air 
and away over sloping meadows and fields of wav- 
ing grain. As the minister lifted his hand to pro- 
nounce the benediction, every heart was full, and 
it was not until he stepped down among them, to 
shake hands, that they could command their feel- 
ings enough to respond to his hearty greeting. 

Only a few hurried words passed between Mary 
and Rolf, as he mounted his horse. For he was 
obliged to ride for miles across country, to preach 
in the afternoon. 

Black Pete was invisible. No one got a chance 
to speak with him. He was far on the homeward 
road by the time the last of the people came down 
the steps of the church. But Uncle Toby, Benny 
and Zoe lingered to speak with their friends, and 
Glory was in her element. 

She went right up to Mary, and said: 

"All the people love you. Missy, and Glory wants 
to love you,. too." 

Mary took the small, black hand in hers, and 
looking into the merry, sparkling, irresistible face, 
replied : 

"Why, that will be glori— ous." . 

Glory laughed outright at this play upon her 
name, and went to speak with mammy. 

Slimmy came up and Mary promised him som^ 
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work in her garden, which would last for several 
days. 

It took some time to speak with them all, but at 
last Uncle Toby locked the doors and brought the 
horse round. 

Jane said nothing until they were alone, and 
then she exclaimed : 

"Faith, Miss, but thim darkeys do bate all I iver 
seen. Now, that Glory! her face jist shines." 

"Yes," replied Mary, "she not only looks happy, 
but has a happy way of doing and saying things. 
The people seem much attached to her." 

"An' no wonder, Miss, for she bates thim all in 
looks. An' the why the rason she can talk betther, 
an' play the piano, is because she have been 
brought up, mammy told me. I mane she have lived 
with fine folks. She has been nurse girl of two 
ilegant little girls for five long years, an' only comes 
home a while each spring." 

"What did you think of the sermon?" asked 
Mary. 

"Oh, Misther Rolf ! Oh, Miss, I was kirried out 
of mesilf intirely; I niver heered the likes of that 
man. He have got a power of his own. He takes 
a person clane up to the gates of heaven, an' thin 
jist laves him there. He ought to prache in the 
true church. Shure, an' he would make a fine 
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priest. An' what a husband such a man would 
make, Miss/* 

"Pete has come out nobly," said Mary. 
"Pete is the bist black darkey I iver seen." 
And, so, conversing they drove along. They 
overtook Lora, and took her home with them, and, 
after dinner, the two girls wandered down by the 
peaceful, flowing river. It had been a beautiful 
day for them, for they both understood and en- 
joyed its quiet, sacred pleasures. The air was re- 
freshing, and they sat down on a mossy bank by 
the river side to talk and watch the sparkling, 
crystalline water. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A LITTLE CHILD. 

Slimmy was on hand bright and early in the 
morning ready for work. Mary wanted him to do 
the work in the garden, that Pete might go and 
help Benny make a flower bed, as she had prom- 
ised him. She first gave him a good breakfast, and 
then went out to show him what she wanted done. 
He took the hoe and began in earnest, but, soon 
looking up, said : 

"I's gwine ter hab some new clothes. Missy! 
Glory am makin' dem ter-day out ob Uncle Toby's 
ole ones. I neber seen a Glory like her. She kin 
do anythin'. Did yer heah dat music she done 
play yisterday? Golly! but she larn a heap when 
she lib wid de quality." 

"Glory is a bright girl," said Mary, "and I like 
her. What a happy face she has; I am glad she is 
kind to you, Slimmy, for she is a friend worth 
having." 

"Dat's what she am. Missy. Did yer see dat 
3hine on h^r face. Dat am how de angels look," 
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"Yes, I noticed it; that is the sunshine of a 
good, happy heart, Slimmy/' 

"I's gwine ter jine de church, Missy, when I gits 
good. Do yer 'spec dat time eber comin*?" he 
asked, showing all his teeth as he spoke, with an 
uncertain smile lighting up his pleasant, round 
face. 

"Oh, yes, Slimmy, I believe you are a good boy 
now." 

"Yer does? Laws, Missy, 'tain't noways easy 
ter be good when yer's all de time hungry." 

"Well, Slimmy, you come in for dinner; you 
shall have enough to eat here." 

"Tears like I neber hab a breakfas' like dat 
afo'." 

"I am glad you enjoyed it," answered Mary. 

"Yer likes boys, don't yer?" he called, as she 
walked away. 

Mary turned and smiled at him, for an answer, 
while he began to hoe faster, saying to himself : 

"She am what I calls a star." 

"What am dat?" said Pete, who was passing 
with a basket of plants on his arm. 

"Dat you, Pete? I war jes' sayin' dat Missy am 
a star." 

"A star, chile ! Laws, she am mo' like de roun'. 
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full moon. She do mo' dan twinkle, boy I Her 
light makes hearts glad." 

"She am a flower, den !" exclaimed Slimmy. 

"She am mo' dan dat! She am de queen ob 
flowers." 

"Dat am what she am, sho'! You am a clever 
one, Pete." 

"I am a pussonal frien' ob hers," said Pete, with 
dignity. 

A few days after this, as Mary was going to see 
and cheer Zoe, if she could, she saw a carriage 
drive away from mammy's door, and, as she drew 
near, Puff, who was playing horse on the fence, 
called out: 

"Did yer see dem bosses. Missy? Dey b'longs 
ter de quality, an' a fine lady comed ter see Zoe's 
baby boy." 

"Zoe's baby boy," repeated Mary. 

"Sho', Missy! De angels brung him las' night, 
an' he am dat little dat I kin do him up wid one 
finger. Git up dar. Prince !" 

Mary entered, softly, and went up to mammy, 
who was sitting by a slow fire, holding the small 
bundle of humanity on her knee. 

"My! Missy, am dat you? I's powerful glad 
ter see yer. Now, dis yere am a fine chile ; but I's 
feared his ma am gwine ter die.'* 
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"Oh, mammy!" cried Mary, "she must not die-" 

"'Pears Hke she don't keer ter live," said 
mammy. 

Tears sprang to Mary's eyes, but she crowded 
them back, with her feelings, and went, smiling, 
into Zoe's room. 

Mary knew little of suffering in any form, but 
as she gazed on that young, stricken mother and 
saw the sadness marked on every feature, she 
thought nothing could be harder to bear. 

She knew not what to do for agony like this, so 
she followed the impulse of her great, loving heart, 
and, bending over the youthful sufferer, whispered 
in her ear : 

"Live, Zoe! Live for my sake, and I will 
help you." 

The simple, loving words acted like magic on 
the sad, broken-hearted girl, and she rallied, 
opened her eyes, and, taking Mary's hand, pressed 
It to her lips. 

Mary sat down and quietly held the small, dark 
hand between her own warm, throbbing palms. 

At last raising her large, dark, mournful eyes, 
Zoe said, in a feeble voice : 

"My poor baby have no name." 

"Give him mine," answered Mary. 

"My name is Morris," responded Zoe. 
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"Stanwood Morris !" Mary softly cried, "that is 
a pretty name." 

"Oh, Missy! It is a beautiful name, but could 
you bear to have it so?" 

"Yes, that shall be his name," replied Mary, 
"and we will educate him for a minister, Zoe ; then 
your sorrow will be turned to joy." 

Great tears rolled down Zoe's cheeks as Mary 
uttered those kind, helpful words, but a smile 
chased the tears away, as they heard, through the 
half-open door, another voice : 

"Yes, he shall be my boy! Glory will love him, 
yes, she will. Glory likes boys! Oh, mammy! 
Let me hold him just a minute. What a fine boy, 
and what pretty clothes he has got on." 

Zoe looked up at Mary and said, as though in 
answer to this : 

"My mistress brought him some beautiful pres- 
ents, and I think she believes me now." 

"She will! She must! Be happy, Zoe," said 
Mary, leaving her to rest, and going out to see the 
baby. 

And he was, indeed, a fine child; almost white, 
and having small, delicate features, like Zoe. 

His helplessness appealed to all their hearts, and 
each made a vow to do what they could for 
him. 
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Mary's heart ached as she walked slowly home. 
She thought this was trouble, indeed, and deter- 
mined to do everything in her power to brighten 
Zoe's mournful life. 

She understood, and deeply sympathized with 
the tender heart, the sensitive soul. 

Then she thought of Glory; of her cheerfulness 
and sunny, happy disposition. Of how brightly 
every word fell from her lips, and murmured : 

"Glory is to be envied. I know white people 
who could well take lessons from her, and, yet, 
they would scorn her, because she is black." 

And again she was glad that she had come down 
among these dark-skinned people to live and see 
for herself something of their lives. 

"Lives are not so different, after all,'* she 
thought, "only these people can be happy on less 
than we can." 

She thought of Zoe's refinement; of Benny's 
talent; of Black Pete's delicacy; of Uncle Toby's 
piety; of Glory's brightness; of Puff's humor; of 
Slimmy's buoyancy and mammy's great-hearted- 
ness, and felt proud of her proteges." 

"When I think what they are," she wrote her 
father that evening, "I wonder what they might 
have been, had they had even common advantages; 
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and these are only a few, among many who have 
chanced to come under my observation." 

But, before many days, Mary was to be more 
than glad that she had cast her lot among them, 
and her tender heart was to be tried to the utmost. 

As she walked leisurely along, she saw a nice- 
looking boy approaching her. He was black and 
neatly dressed. She did not recognize him at 
first, not until he was quite near. 

He saw her puzzled look and grinned, saying: 

"Yer didn't know me, did yer, Missy? But Fs 
Slimmy, sho*. I's be'n up to show yer dese new 
clothes. Dat Glory am a clipper. An' I's had my 
hair cut, too; Glory done it." 

"You do look very nice," said Mary, "like a 
little gentleman." 

"Golly! I be'n took fur a gen'men. Missy, 
Dat Jane ob yourn done tole me ter walk in, an' 
take a seat, an' den I jes' 'sploded. I couldn't 
noways stan' it no mo'." 

"That shows what neat dress will do," replied 
Mary. 

"Dat am a fac', Missy, dat am what it do." 

"But good clothes do not make a gentleman. 
It is not what we have, but what we are, that 
makes us agreeable," continued Mary. 

"Reckon I'd be Slimmy anyways; but look at 
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dis yere coat, Missy! Don't it look like a bought 
one? I's proud ob it." 

"And I am proud of you, Slimmy. Come home 
to tea with me, and we will begin lessons to-night. 
I can give you a little time in the evenings now, 
if you must work in the day time." 

"Laws, Missy! Does yer think I kin larn? I's 
wished I could read, an' I's picked de letters out 
ob dis," taking a handkerchief out of his hat, on 
which the alphabet was printed. 

"Why do you carry your handkerchief in your 
hat?" asked Mary. 

"Kase I got nary pocket." 

"I will make one for you this evening." 

"Will yer. Missy? Does yer know how? One 
dat will hole a heap ob things ?" 

Mary promised him two in his coat, and they 
walked on together. 

After they had tea she presented Slimmy with 
a slate and a book; giving him the first lesson in 
reading and writing that he ever had known. 

She assisted him in every way that she could, 
and thought from the manner in which he took 
hold, and the interest he manifested, that he would 
learn rapidly. 

He was only twelve years old, but, being 
slender, looked tall, and older than he was; 
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though he had such a happy, buoyant flow of 
spirits, that his face had become round and jolly- 
looking, in spite of lack of food and rough 
treatment. 

They had a pleasant evening, and when Mary 
bade him good night, it was a merry boy that went 
whistling out into the starlight, with his hands in 
his pockets. 

The Good Book tells us, truly: "It is more 
blessed to give than to receive," else why that 
inner consciousness, when we do a kindness, of 
feeling blessed? Of feeling, from the within to 
the without, a great, joyous, harmonious peace, 
as though our soul perceived our heart and 
approved. 

The next day was rainy, and, being Saturday, 
Mary spent it with Zoe and her little child. 

There was something strangely attractive about 
Zoe. When she lifted her great, dark eyes and 
talked in her low, gentle voice, her friends were 
charmed and felt thepiselves in the presence of a 
lady. Her fate had been a hard one, and she 
suffered keenly, but Mary lived in hopes of a better 
future for the pretty, youthful mother. 

To wear a mother's crown is a joy, indeed, but 
to suffer like Zoe in wearing it was the height of 
bitterness. 
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Mary feared that she might again become 
despondent, and she resolved to guard and 
cheer her. 

She, therefore, went to the town one day and 
bought a carriage for the little child, that Zoe 
might be out of doors, and so receive the sympathy 
of Nature's great heart. 

Walking home that evening from mammy's cot- 
tage, she thought : 

"What a beautiful world this is. Even here 
there is much that is wonderful and worth gather- 
ing to one's heart; what would a world without 
sin be?" 

The days rolled on, and Mary worked on, 
cheered by letters from home, and an occasional 
visit from Rolf. 

She began to feel a little weary and languid as 
the weather grew warmer, and took long drives 
with Lora about the country, in the pleasant twi- 
light hours. They spent one afternoon with Zoe's 
former mistress, in her beautiful home, which they 
found all that Zoe had pictured it. Mrs. Arnold 
was a true type of a Southern lady, and enter- 
tained them in an easy, hospitable way that won 
their hearts at once. Her house was large and 
full of rare pictures and quaint curiosities. Lora 
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was delighted with the hostess and her home, and 
said: 

"How lovely it must be to live as you do, Mrs. 
Arnold, with nothing to do and plenty of servants 
to wait on you." 

Mrs. Arnold was amused at this frank, impul- 
sive speech, and, laughingly, replied: 

"Why, my dear child! It is the hardest kind of 
work! Positively, I envy Miss Mary, and wish 
that I could live in a more simple way." 

Then she begged Mary to tell her something of 
her plans, and how she came to enter into such 
work. 

Mary, modestly and quietly, told her all about 
it, and Mrs. Arnold was amazed. 

"And you came alone, to do what good you 
could ? How brave .you are !" 

"It requires more patience than bravery for the 
work," responded Mary. 

"I reckon it does you dear, little woman!" 
exclaimed Mrs, Arnold, "and you do not look 
strong enough for such an undertaking, either." 

"It seems to agree with me," replied Mary, "I 
am seldom, if ever, sick." 

"That is because your heart is in it. Pardon 
me, but to me you seem a heroine. Just think of 
it, Miss Lora! Miss Mary left a delightful home 
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to come way down here, and teach these poor, 
ignorant negroes." 

Mary smiled, as she always did, when she knew 
not what to say, and a faint rose color tinged her 
pale cheeks, as Mrs. Arnold continued : 

"And you really think they can learn, Miss?" 

"They not only can learn," answered Mary, 
"but do learn, and are grateful for any help g^ven 
them," telling Mrs. Arnold of Benny, Pete and 
others who were eager to learn. 

Mrs. Arnold listened attentively, and became 
interested in the good work. Languid and easy- 
going herself, Mary's energy and enthusiasm 
aroused her. 

"I never did like to see the colored people slaves," 
she said, "and was glad when they were made free ; 
but, some way, I always think of them as a stupid 
race." 

"How would we appear if we had all that they 
have had to contend with?" asked Mary. "Oh, 
believe me, madam, if they had only half a chance, 
they would rise." 

Mary felt an extreme delicacy in talking with 
this lady on such topics, while she was a guest in 
her house, and, knowing that she had always been 
a Southerner; but, as it was a loving heart which 
prompted all her words, she made no mistake in 
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speaking freely, and won only admiration from 
her newly made friend. Tears actually came to 
the kind-hearted lady's eyes when Mary told how 
the negroes lived, of their poverty, hard work and 
simple lives. 

She had not dreamed of such destitution as this, 
and was surprised, saying: 

"I see there is work for me to do. You have 
quite aroused me, Miss Mary, and I will help you." 

Mary expressed her thanks, and then spoke of 
Zoe, appealing so directly to Mrs. Arnold's heart, 
for she was quite attached to Zoe, that she prom- 
ised to take her back again, for the sake of the 
little, innocent child, only stipulating that Zoe re- 
main in the country until the child should be older. 

Mary went home with a light heart, for not only 
had she been the means of helping Zoe, but Mrs. 
Arnold had said she would consider the plan of 
erecting a school house in that part of the country. 

That night Mary dreamed of a pretty, new 
school house. She thought there were trees, 
green lawns, and bright flowers in the 3rard. 
That little children were playing about, and that 
Zoe's little child was singing; that the teacher had 
a happy face, like Glory, and that overhead, hover- 
ing lovingly near, were two angels, with bright 
shining wings. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FUGITIVE. 

What are we to do with the negroes? 

This is one of the great moral problems of the 
day, and it is a question of profound interest, be- 
cause a nation's honor is at stake. In one of our 
large States, not long ago, over ten thousand 
white American Christians witnessed, or took part 
in torturing and burning a colored citizen. They 
began at his feet, with hot irons, going on with 
the horrible tortures until they burned his eyes 
out, and thrust the hot, seething iron down his 
throat, finally setting fire to cotton saturated with 
oil, and burning him to ashes. 

Nothing among Indians or savages has ever 
been known to equal this horror. True, his crime 
was great, but had he been a white man, this 
horror would not have gone down into history. 
Because he was black he was tortured, burned, 
an unconvicted man. 

We read of these burnings often. They are ad- 
vertised in advance, and excursion trains are run 
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into the towns where they are to take place, to 
accommodate the crowds who go to witness them. 
Slavery was a school of wrong and cruelty, and 
two hundred and fifty years of training in such a 
school were enough to drive out and eradicate all 
the natural ability and goodness that ever existed 
in the negro race. 

But God has wiped the curse of slavery from 
our land, and has shown us that the true prosperity 
of any nation depends upon its equal dispensation 
of exact justice to all. Love is divine, and by 
love the world was redeemed. Kindness will win 
the colored people, and they can be brought to feel 
their responsibility as citizens. Education will 
elevate and prepare them for life's duties. S)rm- 
pathy will ennoble them, and love will kindle an 
everlasting flame of friendliness, which shall bum 
on the altars of their hearts forever. 

Mary loved to hear the bell on the little church 
ring out its welcome every Sabbath morning. 
Uncle Toby was a natural preacher, and often, 
when Rolf was absent, he addressed the people. 
He was a reader, and had been something of a 
student, besides possessing the pleasing gift of elo- 
quence. His words were well chosen; his illus- 
trations apt, and his powers of oratory unique; so 
that he always had a full congregation- Besides, 
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his own life and deep piety affected the people. 
Standing in the pulpit with his hands uplifted, or 
his gray head bowed in prayer, they felt bis earn- 
estness, and his influence extended even to the 
smallest children. 

Going home from church one day. Puff ex- 
claimed : 

"Laws, mammy! Uncle Toby done show us de 
road ter heaven ter day, an' I reckon Puff neber 
git dar, 'less de Lord cotches him up." 

"It am a hard road ter dim'. Puff," mammy 
answered, "but dere am a glorious light all along 
de way, an' it am worth while trying, anyways." 

Glory was a great help to Mary in many ways, 
while she remained at home. She planned little 
open-air concerts, to raise a fund for the poor that 
they might be able to buy clothes and attend 
church, taking part herself and persuading others 
to assist her. 

They were unique of their kind, and one of them 
Mary never forgot. 

It took place on a large grassy knoll, near the 
church, and in the quiet twilight time. Benny 
played his violin; Uncle Toby sang a solo; Puff 
recited a funny poem; Slimmy danced to the clap- 
ping of his hands ; Black Pete whistled three tunes ; 
while Glory and several other young girls had a 
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debate, on the question: 

"Which is of the most consequence in a house- 
hold? A dish cloth or a broom?" 

The sides were well sustained, and it created 
great amusement among the large audience, the 
broom gaining the prize. 

Jane was there, and, going home, she exclaimed : 

"Whativer is thim darkeys made of? Shure, 
an' you'd niver know they had a trouble in the 
world, an' nothing in their stomachs, naither! 
Faith, Miss, I can't understand it at all, at all." 

"Did you not enjoy it?" asked Mary. 

"Indade, an' I did. Miss, only I filt that sorry 
for the poor creatures; an' that Slimmy is a mys- 
thery to me. I believe he would dance on his own 
coffin lid, if he wasn't dead intirely." 

Mary had persuaded Zoe to go, knowing that 
Slimmy's dancing and Puff's oratory must pro- 
voke a smile; and she was rewarded by seeing the 
beautiful, sad face ripple all over with laughter. 

The school room was much more cheerful in sum- 
mer, because of the open doors and windows; the 
glimpse of flowers; the songs of the woodland 
choir, and the perfumed breath of the sweetly 
scented breezes. 

There were many bright days for Mary, weary 
though she was at times. She found it very pleas- 
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ant to have a friend, with whorti she felt at ease, 
and Lora was delighted to be with her; they spent 
many happy hours together, reading, conversing 
and taking long walks through the woods and 
along the river banks. 

Her friend Nellie had written from home: 

"What in the wgrld keeps you in that forlorn 
part of the country so long? Have you forgotten 
how beautiful the Tark' is at this time of the 
year? Have you forgotten your friends? Or 
what is the attraction?" 

Mary smiled as she read it, but went steadily on 
her way. She gave to Zoe all the time she could 
spare from her numerous duties, and every day 
was so full that she had little time to indulge in 
her own fanciful dreams. 

Rolf dropped in of an evening occasionally, and 
added his voice to the young ladies' music. These 
were merry times; for the young minister always 
brought something; a nice book, a new song, or 
news from the outer world for them. And then 
he had a wonderfully fascinating way of telling 
what he had to tell which made him good com- 
pany and completely captivated his friends. 

At times he could give them a whole afternoon; 
then the boats were in demand, and they would 
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row for hours on the blue, sparkling water, their 
merry laughter keeping time with his oars. 

He did not forget lame Benny, but gave him a 
lesson each time that he came, and the boy was 
learning to handle his violin, and to make it tell 
of his love for music. His tiny hands were also 
mastering the church organ, and Rolf was proud 
of the little fellow. 

And this life was a lesson for Mary. Already 
she had learned that, no matter where we are 
placed, God's sunshine is all about us; that every- 
where the world is beautiful; that every cloud has 
a silver lining; that there is glory in a dewdrop; 
that there is radiance in a smile; that there is love 
divine in every flower; that there is music in the 
breeze, and that there is unutterable happiness in 
every pure heart. 

As she gathered up the sunbeams, scattering 
them again, with a free hand, her own soul be- 
came filled with them, so that a great, sunny glad- 
ness beamed from every feature of her pale, ex- 
pressive face. 

Jane complained that she was working too hard, 
and that she was growing slender, but Mary only 
laughed her fears away. 

One Saturday morning she was alone in the 
school room, playing some new music which Rolf 
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had sent to her. She paused to turn a leaf, and 
was surprised to hear outside the sound of quickly- 
running feet along the road. 

Hastening to the door to see what it was, she 
saw a negro, hatless and coatless, hurrying up the 
walk to the door. He reached the step, then fell 
exhausted at her feet. 

He was almost breathless and could not speak, 
but lay panting for breath. Mary ran for a glass 
of water and held it to his lips. He drank of it, 
and quickly rallied, crying: 

"Oh, Miss! Save me! Help me! For God's 
sake, hab mercy!" 

"What is it, poor fellow?*' asked Mary; "what 
can I do for you?" 

"Save me ! Save me ! I'se ter be burned ! Dey 
am after me! I got loose an' dey am right 
behinM" 

Quick as a flash came the question: 

"Have they dogs?" 

"No, Miss, but dey am close behin'." 

"If they have no dogs, I can save you! Poor 
fellow! Come with me." 

On the sloping roof of the back veranda no win- 
dow looked, and, calling Pete, Mary quickly 
spread a mattress there, as though to air, but be- 
neath Its protecting thickness lay the poor, black 
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fugitive. Then she tossed the pillows carelessly 
about and thrust Jane's mattress half out of a win- 
dow, as though the whole house was undergoing 
an airing. She opened the windows and doors, 
spread blankets on the line, called once to the hid- 
ing man to have courage and keep still, then went 
back to the organ. Jane went to her work in the 
kitchen, and Pete returned to the garden. 

They were none too soon, for in a short time 
three mounted horsemen rode into the yard and 
halted. 

It was a beautiful, sunshiny day, and they 
looked upon a quiet, peaceful scene. Only a black 
man at work in the garden, a servant cleaning the 
steps and a lady singing in the house. They could 
see nothing amiss in those surroundings. 

How Mary controlled herself she never knew. 
At first she could not play; her hands trembled, 
and it seemed as though her heart would burst, it 
was beating so rapidly. But her youthful soul 
was on fire, and she proved equal to the emer- 
gency. Hearing the horses' hoofs on the hard road, 
she breathed a prayer to heaven and began to sing. 
This helped her, and when they dismounted and 
ordered Jane to call her mistress she was ready 
for them. 

They were rough-looking fellows, and there 
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were three of them. This was enough to intimi- 
date a weak person, but Mary was brave. The 
largest, roughest-looking one addressed her: 

"Did you see a black nigger pass by your house 
a while back?" 

"I do not think any negro passed by," quietly 
answered Mary. 

"He came this way! He was running 1 Can't 
you tell us which way he went?" 

"That I cannot tell you," said Mary. 

"I'd like to git hold of the black devil!" said 
the man. 

"We'd string him up!" said another. 

"No, we wouldn't!" spoke up a third, a small, 
fierce-looking man. "I want to watch him bum. 
Just think, Miss ! We had him right in our hands, 
and the cotton all saturated with oil, ready to 
light. I was just tying the rope round him, when 
the black cuss give us the slip." 

"And I don't see how he done it! But we will 
have him yet! He will give out! Our horses are 
fresh. Come on, boys! let us be moving," said 
the first speaker. 

"No, you don't!" said the small, fierce man, 
"I'm for searching the house." 

"Be at it, then," said the leader, "while I search 
the bam," tying his horse as he spoke. 
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Two of them strode into the house, and the 
third went through the yard, searching in every 
nook and comer. 

When those two rough, angry-looking men en- 
tered the house, Mary shivered. She was afraid 
for the poor negro, but she kept perfectly still, even 
sitting down on the back steps in an easy, indiffer- 
ent manner. 

The man in the 3rard accosted Pete: 
"Say you imp of darkness ! Did you see a run- 
away nigger?" 

"I neber seed nobody a runnin', sah. Dis yere 
am a quiet place roun' heah. Spec' yer neber cotch 
him, kase when a culled pusson git skeered dey 
kin run mos' powerful fas'." 

"Darn your black hide! Shut up! Will yer?" 
"Yes, sah," said Pete, with a grin. 
Then he questioned Jane, but in a different man- 
ner: 

"My good woman, did you see a nigger running 
past this place?" 

"I sees nothing but my work, shure; an' it's 
you have upset me intirely! Faith! An' they 
ought to put a stop to sich work as this! Enter- 
ing a dacint house like a thafe in the night." 

The man walked away, and approaching Mary, 
saying : 
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"We was obliged to search the premises, Miss. 
I hope you will take no offence, an' if ye see that 
nigger* jes' report at the big inn, down the road, 
for he is a bad one." 

"What has he done?" asked Mary, "that he 
should be burned? That is a most dreadful pun- 
ishment." 

"Well, he shot a man, a white man." 

"Murdered him?" 

"No, not jes' that. The white man was trying 
to kill him." 

"Then he killed him in self-defence?" 

"Reckon he did, but, you see, a nigger have no 
right to do that. The white folks won't stand it. 
Niggers ain't no 'count." 

"Did he have a trial?" continued Mary. 

"A trial! What do you take us for? Niggers 
don't have trials." 

"Then he was to be burned without a trial, an 
unconvicted man?" 

"You would see how quick he would sizzle and 
fry, if we get him." 

Mary covered her face with her hands at this 
rude speech, and in a few moments the three horse- 
men galloped out of the yard and away down the 
road. 
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The simplicity of Mary's plan had saved the life 
of the poor negro. 

It never occurred to those men to look under 
that mattress; it looked just raised up a little for 
the purpose of catching the morning sunshine. 
True, had there been a window overlooking that 
roof, it would not have been quite so safe a hiding 
place. 

For a long time after the men had gone, there 
was utter silence, for Mary was afraid they might 
suddenly return. But after a time she called to 
the poor, hiding negro to come down, and sent 
Pete, on horseback, up and down the road for some 
distance. 

When dinner was ready Pete watched, walking 
all about the place that the frightened man might 
eat in peace. 

He kept in hiding through all the day, but in 
the darkness of the night, crept away, and walked 
to the station that was far distant from that point, 
and was off for safer fields. But before starting, 
as Mary was giving him some money, he caught 
her hand and kissed it, his eyes filling with tears, 
as he said: 

"May de God of heaven bress yer. Miss! Yer 
saved my life, an' it shall be a better life." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



^'vengeance is mine/' 



Mary received a box from home about this time, 
with presents for herself and Jane, and she per- 
ceived her father's tender thoughtfulness in every 
gift. Around the different articles were wrapped 
newspapers to steady them. They were city 
papers, and of a recent date. She was about to 
cast them aside, as worthless, when a heading in 
large type attracted her attention. 

It was an article about the "Burning of a 
Neg^o/' who, it said, had assaulted a white woman 
and was burned for it. The woman had lived 
with him as a wife, but, having been found out, 
testified against him, watched the men who tied 
him to the stake, looked on while they saturated 
a pile of cotton with oil, then applied the match 
and kindled the flame with her own white hand. 

Just before she struck the match, the doomed 
man looked at her and said these words: 

"Can you light the match to burn me?'' 

But she did light it, and watched the hot, angry 
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flames eat into his flesh. As she read on, Mar/s 
heart grew sick within her, and a shudder ran 
through her frame. All through the day the 
thought of the horrible deed affected Mary, and 
she wondered if- the woman could have been sane. 
In the afternoon of that day she went to a ladies' 
mission society in the town, where she had been 
invited to read a paper. 

She first read, in a sweet, clear voice, the paper 
which she had prepared, then finished by reading 
the article about the burning of the negro, which 
had so affected her. Having brought the paper 
with her, she showed it to the ladies and kept it in 
her hand for reference. 

The reading of that cruel story created quite a 
discussion among those present, so that the presi- 
dent gave up the regular work of the meeting in 
order to give time to those who wished to talk on 
the subject. Many and varied were the opinions 
that they expressed. As the discussion grew 
warmer, the lady, at whose house the meeting was 
held, took down a volume which contained a beau- 
tiful poem on woman as an angel of mercy, and 
asked Mary to read it. She did so, and her voice 
affected them deeply, for she read with much ex- 
pression, and as though her heart were in the 
words. Up to that time Mary had listened to the 
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discussion without speaking, and was amazed at 
the number who believed in those horrible burn- 
ings, as, also, at the number who felt wholly in- 
different to them. She could not understand it. 
She could not comprehend hearts so devoid of com- 
mon humanity, and felt the flush of shame for her 
sex rise to her forehead for the second time that 
day. 

Their conversation roused her indignation, but 
still she sat silently listening. 

"They are ladies," she thought, "and older than 
I am." 

At last someone addressed her, asking a pointed 
question : 

"Miss Stanwood, if a negro should kill your 
father, would you not like to see him burned?" 

"No! Never!" decidedly answered Mary. 

"Someone nearer and dearer, then?" 

"I have no one nearer," said Mary, "my mother 
is dead, but had she been slain by a negro, my 
answer would be the same." 

"I reckon you would be glad to light the cotton 
pile, if a negro had killed a beloved child, as has 
been done, we know." 

"No!" answered Mary, "because a negro makes 
a brute of himself is no reason why we should put 
ourselves on a level with him." 
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"What do you mean by that?" asked the lady. 

"I mean that those who participate in these horri- 
ble tortures and burnings put themselves on or be- 
low the level of the black criminal himself.'* 

"That is strong talk for a young person, Miss." 

"I mean it to be strong talk," responded the 
fearless girl, "for I feel it in my very soul." 

She had risen in her earnestness and stood with 
pale face and clasped hands; and they could see 
that she was deeply affected. 

"How, then, would you punish these animals?" 
asked another. 

"They are not animals!" cried Mary, "they are 
human beings, created and put in this world by 
God, who will hold us responsible for our treat- 
ment of them. I would punish them like any 
other human beings for their crimes. Have them 
tried, convicted and sentenced." 

"The punishment they would then receive would 
not be half what thej should receive," said a small, 
wiry, petulant-looking woman. 

"What would you have more than their lives?" 
asked Mary. 

"Oh, you don't know an5rthing about it!" the 
woman exclaimed, "they ought to suffer before 
they die. They ought to suffer fearfully." 

"Pardon me, my friends," said Mary, "but I 
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must speak; my heart is full. I am sorry for the 
negroes, my heart aches for them ; and I have come 
down here, away from home and friends, to try 
and help them. They are black, and they are 
scorned because they are black. Now, suppose 
you were black, think you you would have no feel- 
ings? They have feelings as tender as yours. I 
know them to be grateful, affectionate, kind, ten- 
der-hearted and loving; and they would be intelli- 
gent if they could; but for years they have been 
crushed, deprived of their liberty, slaves! They 
cannot come up in a day. 

"It will take years to elevate them, and the only 
wonder is that they do as well as they do, when 
we think of all they have had to contend with. 
They long for education, and make many sacrifices 
to obtain it. They live on corn, mostly, but they 
would live on less, ii possible, if by so doing they 
and their children could be educated. 

"Where would we be to-day, had we lived their 
lives? The lady says: They ought to suffer, be- 
fore they die.' But I tell you they have suffered 
enough! They have always suffered. That has 
been their only portion in this world, so far. If 
one of your children were bad, would you burn it? 
If some of the citizens in our country are sinful, 
shall our country burn them? No! my friends, 
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never! Let her, rather, throw the red, white and 
blue mantle of protection about them and shield 
them; so shall they be won by kindness, to do the 
right; to love our country, and to walk through 
the beautiful paths of her garden of knowledge; 
onward and upward, to the very gates of the 
Celestial City. Yes, into the city of our God they 
will enter, for heaven is wide, and our God is a 
God of justice." 

Utter silence prevailed while Mary was speak- 
ing, and when she sat down many eyes were filled 
with tears. 

"Forgive me, my friends," she cried, "if I have 
said too much, but I am here alone, trying to do 
a little toward cheering and elevating these poor 
people. Forget that they are black, and come and 
help me. They need your help, your encourage- 
ment. A few kind words will cost you nothing, 
but will cheer sad hearts, and, flowing back, only 
enrich your own souls." 

Such is the influence of one grand, pure, human 
soul, that it can and often does sway a multitude. 
The ladies hovered about Mary, won by her mod- 
est, fearless conduct. They admired her; they 
felt the power of her pure spirit; the force of her 
strong nature, and the tender promptings of her 
great, loving heart, 
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Everyone of them, when the meeting was over, 
stepped up to shake hands with her before she 
should start for home. There were some who did 
not believe as she did, who could not be convinced 
that the negroes were intelligent, responsible, 
human beings. But this belief, she knew, was the 
result of early training — one of the evils growing 
out of the cruel school of slavery; a feeling which 
had grown with their growth, having been 
handed down for generations, and she had charity. 
But the most bitter among them forgot the bit- 
terness in the sunshine of her winning smile, when 
they found that her only object was to do good, 
to help her fellow-creatures, and begged her to 
come again. 

One gentle, little Southern lady, who had taken 
no part in the discussion, came out as Mary gath- 
ered up the lines, and said: 

"I am sorry for the poor negroes. Miss, and 
always have been. I will help you, take this," 
thrusting a bill into Mary's hand, "and if you need 
more, call on me. You are doing a noble work, 
and it is as much mission work as any that I 
know of." 

As Mary drove slowly home through the warm, 
golden sunshine, sht could not help wishing that 
there were no sorrow or sadness, and that the sun- 
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shine of love, joy and peace could fill every soul 
in the wide, beautiful world. 

But her tender heart was to be tried still more 
before that day was over. She passed field after 
field where the colored people were hoeing cotton. 
Men, women and children hard at work ; and many 
an old, battered hat was lifted as she looked, 
smilingly toward them. 

She found Pete waiting at the gate to take the 
horse. She thought that he looked unusually 
thoughtful, but waited for him to speak. He as- 
sisted her to alight, then stood a moment, hold- 
ing the lines in his hand, and, looking down at the 
ground. Presently he looked up and said: 

"Oh, Missy, I hates ter tell yer, but I does fed 
powerful bad." 

"What is it, Pete?" she asked, thoughts of her 
father filling her mind. 

"Oh, Missy! It am mighty bad! Dere am a 
negro gwine ter be burned ter night." 

"Oh, Pete! Where?" she exclaimed. 

"'Bout five miles de other side ob de church, at 
eight er clock," said Pete. 

"Are you sure?" Pete, are you sure?" 

"Sho', Missy, Uncle Toby been yere an* tole 
me. He be home now on his knees, prayin' fur 
dat po' black man," 
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Mary looked at her tiny, jewelled watch, and 
saw that it was past live then. 

"Give Prince his supper immediately, Pete, then 
get ready to drive me there." 

"Whar, Missy? Not ter de burnin'?" 

"Yes, Pete! I must go!" 

"Oh, Missy! Dat am no fit place fur ladies!'? 

"Hasten, Pete, and eat your supper. We must 
not be late." 

Mary hurried into the house to help Jane, but 
finding the tea nearly ready, she went to prepare 
for the evening drive. 

In a short time she came down and took her seat 
at the table. At first she could not eat, so sad was 
her heart, but, knowing how much she might have 
need for strength before the evening was over, 
she compelled herself to eat and drink, as usual. 
She had not long to wait, for Jane had given Pete 
his supper. 

In a few moments they were off. Little was 
said by the way, for neither were inclined to talk, 
and Mary sank back in the carriage, wrapped in 
her own thoughts. 

The sun went down in a glorious sea of splendor 
and the moon arose before they reached their des- 
tination. Already a great crowd had gathered 
and, seeing this, Mary feared the worst. Pete 
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tied the horse to a tree, and they mingled with 
the others. Going on, as they made way for her, 
she saw that which sickened her soul and turned 
her pale face paler. A pile of old cotton was 
placed round a tall post, to which they had bound 
a colored man. He stood with downcast eyes, and 
two men were drenching him with oil from a can 
which stood near. When they had finished, they 
poured the remainder over the pile of cotton. In 
a moment more they would light it. The cruel 
deed would be done. Mary could endure it no 
longer, and, with the cry: 

"Heaven help me!" she sprang on to an empty 
box, not far from the victim, and shouted: 

"Hold! Men! Women! I call upon you, in 
the name of God to hold! What would you do? 
This is savage, inhuman murder. You must not 
go on with it. God will demand this life at your 
hands. I know not what his crime may be; but 
I know this: Listen! ^Vengeance is mine. I will 
repay, saith the Lord.* God has sent me to save 
this man! Let it be a woman^s hand that sets 
him free! Let it be a woman's hand that cuts the 
cord which binds him!" 

Loud and clear rang out the words, and, as she 
Uttered the last ones, she jumped to the ground, 
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ran forward and scattered the cotton right and 
left. 

In a second she had cut the rope which held the 
black man, and, like a deer, he bounded away. 
One look only had he given her, as the knife cleft 
the rope, but in it was concentrated the joy of a 
iiuman soul. Someone had put the knife into her 
hand, but she knew not who had done it. 

So amazed and taken back were the crowd that 
no one had interfered with her. She had spoken 
so rapidly, her voice ringing out on the night air, 
so shrill and so strong, that they were overawed, 
thrilled, spellbound for the moment. 

But soon were heard howls and yells of rage. 
The noise was terrific. Hootings and cursings 
filled the air. Mary was gone, however, for a 
friendly hand had drawn her away, and she was 
now safe in the carriage with Pete on the home- 
ward road. 

Looking back, she saw, mingling with the pale 
moonlight, a brighter, redder glare. They had set 
fire to the cotton to appease their wrath. 

Mary sank back exhausted, and Pete hurried 
Prince over the road. He was afraid they might 
be traced. But in the confusion which followed 
the escape of the negro, no one had noticed them. 
For miles they heard the shouts of that maddened, 
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disappointed, eager crowd of people. They had 
gathered there to witness the torture and agony 
-of a suffering, human being as he writhed and 
groaned amid that horrible, burning pile of oil- 
saturated cotton. Being denied this blood-curd" 
ling sight, their delight was dampened, and, in- 
stead of joyous cries, ang^, wild, deafening shouts 
rent the air. The moon shone down, calmly down, 
as Mary and Pete hastened along, bathing the trees, 
the fields and winding road in a soft, silvery light. 
It seemed a light from heaven to the weary girl, 
and spoke of a God who reigned supreme. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IMPRISONED. 

Mary slept well that night. It had been an ex- 
citing day, the most exciting she had ever ex- 
perienced, but she was exhausted, and nature 
came to her aid, kindly administering to the over- 
wrought nerves and weary frame her soothing 
balm, sleep. She awoke refreshed, but feeling a 
little unnerved. 

After breakfast she sought Pete in the garden. 
She wanted to talk with him. He was not there, 
nor in the workshop. She crossed the lawn, and, 
bending down, began to pull the dry leaves from 
her plants. Hearing the gate click, she looked up. 
Pete and Uncle Toby were coming in. They ap- 
proached her, and Uncle Toby said: 

"Good momin', Missy, I been hearin' 'bout de 
good deed yer done las' night. Dat war a mighty 
gran' piece ob work! You am a heroine! But I 
reckon de Lord's hand war wid yer. He hold back 
dat sinful multitude, an' kep' yer safe from all 
harm." 

Mary smiled at this warm speech, and a rosy 
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flush covered her face. Uncle Toby looked at her 
with unconcealed admiration for a moment, and 
then he said: 

"My chile, how did yer dare ter do it?'* 

"I did not dare leave it undone," answered 
Mary. 

"De Lord bress yer! De Lord bress yer, 
Missy." 

"Pete," asked Mary, "can you tell me who put 
the knife in my hand?" 

"I done dat fur yer. Missy. I knowed yer went 
ter dat bumin' fur something an' I kep' my eyes 
open. I war dere watchin' yer all de time. Yes, 
Pete war dere when yer needed him." 

"You are so good to me, Pete ; indeed, I did need 
you last night." 

"Pete will be yer frien' as long as dere am 
breath in his ole, black body, Missy." 

"I believe you," answered Mary, as she turned 
to invite Uncle Toby to stay with Pete for dinner. 
She did this because she knew it would please the 
old soldier. For herself, she was glad that it was 
a holiday, that the children would not be there. 
She felt that she needed rest and quiet. She had 
given them the afternoon before, that she might 
attend the mission meeting and finish some work 
of her own. 
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But she could not work that morning, and or- 
dered the horse that she might take a long drive. 
When she was ready Pete brought the horse round 
and the clean carriage glistened in the sunlight. 
Uncle Toby and Pete had just washed it Mary 
noticed it and thanked them, adding: 

"You always seem to know when to do things, 
Pete. You are very faithful." 

He looked pleased, but as she was starting 
stepped closer and said: 

"Be keerful, Missy, kase some dem folks will 
be on de lookout fur yer." 

"Why, Pete!" exclaimed Mary, "they do not 
know me." 

"No, Missy, but dey will be 'spicious ob yer, an' 
Fs powerful feared dat dey will watch fur yer." 

"Very well, then, I will be careful," she replied, 
"though I feel no fear." 

"Yes, be keerful, fur yer don't know what dey 
might be up to. Pussons who hab de heart ter 
watch a po' black man burn inch by inch, kin do 
mos' anything. Dat am my opinion." 

It was a day to make one's heart rejoice; all 
sunshine, with a cloudless sky and clear, bracing 
air. Prince seemed to understand that he was 
out for a holiday, and took his own gait. As 
Mary drove past the poor little homes, hands were 
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waved at her and hats were lifted and held on 
high. She understood, and, smilingly, bowed in 
return. 

"They have heard," she murmured. *'Ob, it 
was horrible!" and she shivered. "Nothing in the 
annals of history compares with these tortures and 
burnings, yet our country bears on her bosom the 
shield of liberty." 

When Mary reached mammy's neat cottage she 
saw on the lawn in front a very pretty group. 
Zoe was wheeling her baby up and down in the 
warm sunshine, in his new carriage, its quiet 
trimmings brightened by bows of crimson ribbon, 
which she had tied here and there. Puff was 
radiant in a new suit and capered about in his own 
original style, while mammy*s ample form filled 
up the doorway, as she stood and gazed on her 
treasures. 

Mary stopped to speak with them, and they had 
so much to say to her that it was a long time 
before she could drive on. She stopped again at 
the cottage of Aunt Minty to inquire about her 
health and to give her a paper which she had 
brought for her to read. As she drew near 
Benny's home, she heard the sound of music. 
Yes, there he was, seate'f under a tree, near his 
little flower bed, playing the violin. She waited 
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to hear a new piece which he was eager to play for 
her, and to speak to his mother, who was hoeing 
in the garden. 

A Httle farther on she met SHmmy, who gave 
her a bunch of beautiful wild flowers, saying : 

"I war bringing dem ter yer, Missy. Yer ought 
ter hab flowers ter day!" 

Mary kindly thanked him and told him to jump 
in and she would take him home again. 

Thus, all along the road she delayed to speak 
with the people, until, looking at her watch, she 
found it was nearly noon. She spoke to Prince 
and hurried along; but on reaching Uncle Toby's 
house. Glory came running out, and said : 

"Missy, Missy, I am so glad to see you. 
Come right in and stay for dinner. Yes! Yes! 
You must! I have cooked a nice dinner, and there 
is nobody but Slimmy and me ter eat it." 

Mary went in to please her. Then Glory said: 

"I 'sisted on yer staying because I am gwine 
away." 

Mary was surprised at the neatness and order 
of everything about the little home, and at the 
really fine cooking. 

"I tole yer! Glory kin do anything," cried 
Slimmy. 

The vegetables were well prepared, and there 
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was some bacon, brown and crisp, besides a daintily 
seasoned baked fish, served on a dish which was 
delicately trimmed with g^een. 

Glory made a slice of toast for each, and poured 
the tea into clean, shining cups. 

In the center of the table was a bouquet of flow- 
ers, and the coarse table linen was as white as 
snow. 

"Why, Glory," said Mary, "this is a real sur- 
prise party, a little feast that I never shall 
forget." 

"I am glad you like it. Missy. You see, I don't 
come often, an' I likes ter give Uncle Toby a little 
home living." 

When Mary rose to go Glory pinned a flower on 
her dress and accepted an invitation for tea, at her 
home. 

Then it occurred to Mary that she would have 
all of Glory's friends, too, a sort of party for her 
before she went away. She knew that Lora would 
help her prepare for it. Arriving at her home, 
she found her friend delighted with the prospect 
of a long drive, and they set out, driving slowly 
along the pretty country road. They had much 
to talk about, and the hours slipped rapidly away. 
Lora was soon to go North for the summer, and 
they knew not when they would meet again. She 
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promised to assist at the company for Glory, and 
it was decided to have it in the large school room. 

Leaving Lora, Mary drove home, rested and 
refreshed. When tea was over she took the key of 
the boat-house and went down to have a quiet row 
on the river. Once on the water, watching the 
sunset, with all its brilliant colors mirrored on the 
smooth surface of the stream, she forgot all care 
and revelled in the beauty before her. She 
dropped the oars and just drifted along. The air 
was deliciously sweet. Every now and then she 
heard the wild note of a bird, not yet hushed to 
sleep. 

All was quiet and serene. It seemed as though 
she were slowly gliding to a land of peace, and 
that softest music floated overhead in the warm 
evening breeze. The trees on either side looked 
like crimson columns, with tops of shining gold, 
while the shadow of the boat seemed like a 
friendly guide, luring her on. It was entrancing, 
and she longed to linger there. To enjoy her 
fancies, as children do who play much alone, but 
she knew it was time to return, and, turning the 
boat, she quickly rowed back to the landing. As 
she was drawing the boat up on to the little plat- 
form, which Pete had made for her, she was 
startled by a gruff voice behind her: 
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"Now, me duckie, we have caught yer!-' 
Turning she saw two coarse^Iooking men com- 
ing toward her. She could see the house and tried 
to call out, but while one man held her, the other 
tied something about her mouth, so that she could 
not make a sound. Roughly they led her along 
by the bank of the river for some distance, then, 
hurrying up the road, lifted her into a wagon and 
drove rapidly away. She was greatly frightened, 
but decided to keep cool and watch her chance to 
escape. It was growing dark and no one noticed 
them on the road. They went on past the church, 
then turned again toward the river into a little 
grove of cypress trees. Here they stopped, and 
Mary saw in the dim light the outlines of a small 
hut. 

They lifted her out, unlocked the door of its one 
room and pushed her in. Here they unbound her 
mouth, still holding. her by the arms, so that she 
could not move. 

As soon as she could speak, she said : 
"It will not be best for you to hurt me." 
Her heart was wildly beating, but she deter- 
mined to be brave. 

"Oh, we'll not hurt you, my beauty," said one, 
while the other added : 
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"We are jes' going ter shut yer up for cutting 
that nigger loose." 

"You have no right to shut me up !*' she cried. 

"Well, we'll jes' take it then. You had no 
right ter free that nigger! The people had come 
fur miles ter see that burning." 

"Wouldn't you like me to cut the rope if you 
were to be burned in that savage way? God gave 
me the right, and I would do it again, if it was 
necessary." 

"Ain't she a trump?" said the first man who 
had spoken. 

"Come along," said the second, "she'll come to 
her senses before long, when she have lived on 
bread and water for a while." 

"How long must I stay here?'^ 

"Till it suits us to unlock the door, my lady," 
replied number one, with a mock bow, as they 
turned away. 

They went out and locked the door, and she 
heard them nail strips of wood across the window, 
to keep her in. Relieved of their presence, she 
sat down on a pile of hay, which was all the rooni 
contained. Frightened, as she was, she made a 
great effort to keep cool and plan for herself. 
When she heard the wagon drive away, she got 
'^5) and tried the door, then looked about for some- 
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thing with which to pick the lock, but the room 
was empty. Then she tried the window, but it was 
nailed down. 

"What can I do ?" she thought, as, breaking the 
glass, she put out both her hands and tried to push 
away the newly nailed strips of wood. 

But she was not strong enough, and they were 
too near together for her to crawl through. She 
sank down on the hay, and, wrapping her cape 
about her head and shoulders, rested for a few 
moments. But that would not do. Those rough 
men might come back. Being too frightened to 
think of sleep, she walked the floor, trying to plan 
some way of escape. 

The moon came up and its silvery light filled the 
room. She walked to the window and looked out. 
All was peaceful and quiet. She could see the 
river sparkling in the moonlight, and the leaves 
on the trees danced in the breeze, as it softly sang 
among them. 

Leaning against the window frame, she gazed 
out into the night. "Alone, and imprisoned!" she 
cried. 

She thought of home, and for the first time 
longed to be safe within its dear walls, to hear 
her father*s loved voice once more. Was she sorry 
that she had interfered to save the poor negro? 
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No! Not once did such a thought occur to 
her. 

"There must be some way for me to get out," 
she thought, and hunted round for a nail to pick 
the lock. 

At last she pulled one from a loose board in the 
floor, and hastened to the door with it, but, alas! 
it broke in the lock. Then she tried the door, and 
pressing with force against it, she heard one of 
the boards give a little. Joy filled her heart, and 
she worked there until, utterly weary, she felt 
obliged to rest. It grew dark as she worked at 
the door, and again she walked to the window. 

"It must be midnight," she whispered. 

The moon had gone down, but above the sky 
was bright with golden stars. They looked very 
beautiful to her, and, clasping her hands, she 
knelt in prayer, with eyes gazing up into the 
spangled arch of heaven. Strengthened, she again 
sought the door and worked for a long time at it. 
A wind arose and sighed mournfully among the 
cypress trees, but she heeded it not, working on 
until the g^ay light of morning crept into the room. 
Now she could see better, and kept bravely on at 
her work, occasionally going to the broken window 
for a breath of air md a moment's rest. 
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The sun came up, and some way, in its warm, 
golden light, she felt safer. 

After a time the church bell rang out upon the 
air, and the joyous sound filled her heart with 
comfort. 

"It is the Sabbath day," she said to herself, 
"and the people will be going to church. Some- 
one may hear me if I call." But, no! All she 
heard in response was the echo of her own voice 
in that bare empty room. 

"How beautiful it is outside," she murmured. 

The birds were gayly singing, and their brilliant 
plumage glistened as they flittered about in the 
sunbeams. 

Feeling faint, the sad, weary girl sat down on 
the hay once more. 

Had she been missed at home? 

Ah, yes! Pete fed the horse, put up his tools, 
ate his supper, and stood at the gate watching 
for her. 

But she did not come, and, feeling uneasy, he 
walked down to the river to meet her and help her 
with the boat; but was startled to find the boat 
drawn up on the platform, and no one in sight. 
He peered into the boat-house, but only Rolfs 
empty boat met his eyes. 

Hastening home, he saddled the horse and wa« 
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off; calling at every house along the road, he rode, 
on and on, searching for her. All night he rode, 
hunting for some sign of her; at times close down 
on the river bank, and again back to the road, only 
returning at dawn to get the carriage, that when 
he found her he might bring her back to her home. 

Jane was almost beside herself \(rith grief, and 
mammy went over to comfort her. The church 
bell did ring, but only to summon the people, that 
they might plan a search for their beloved friend. 
Pete went past the church with the carriage again 
and again. He had been over and over the ground 
about there, but something drew him on, and he 
entered the little grove of cypress trees. 

Turning towards the river he caught sight of 
the old hut. In a moment he had tied his horse 
and was at the door. 

"Missy," he called, "am yer dere?" 

Mary had risen on hearing his footsteps, think- 
ing the men had come back, but so great was her 
relief on hearing Pete's voice that she fell back 
again unable to speak. 

Pete hearing no sound, walked around the 
building. 

Seeing the barred window, he looked in, saw 
Mary lying on the hay, and again called out : 

"Missy! Missy! Wake up! Pete's yere an' 
he'll save yer !" 
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A great fear came over him. He trembled, and 
the water stood on his dusky face in great drops, 
as, with a mighty effort, he burst open the door. 

But Mary rallied, and, as he entered, cried: 

"Pete! My good Pete!" 

"De Lord be praised!" exclaimed Pete. "Den 
yer am alive! Is yer hurt. Missy?" 

"No, Pete; only frightened," said Mary. 

They started out, but were met at the door by 
two men, who barred the way, one exclaiming: 

"Let that gal alone!" while the other shouted: 

"That's our game !" 

"Git out ob de way, yer rascals!" cried Pete» 
"you hab got me ter deal wid now." 

"Who be you ?" they cried. 

"Fs dis lady's frien' an' protecter; an' I's Black 
Pete, what kin fight a dozen cowards like you," 
knocking one of the men down as he spoke. 

Repulsed by his looks and great strength, the 
men slunk away, while Pete assisted Mary into 
the carriage. 

She was exhausted, but as they drove along the 
pretty country road she forgot her weariness and 
sadness, because of the joy in her heart at being 
liberated. It had been a hard night, but now her 
soul was filled with thanksgiving, and she cried: 
"Pete! Pete! What a good friend you are!" 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

HAPPINESS. 

Mammy and Jane were at the gate to meet them 
and great was their rejoicing. Jane clasped Mary 
in her arms and mammy led her into the house, 
saying : 

"Come, honey, come in, an' eat yer breakfas', 
an' ole mammy will wait on yer, kase she knows 
what it am ter feel faint; an' ter feel free, too, 
chile I Praise de Lord I" 

It was nearly noon, and Mary felt grateful, in- 
deed, for the nice warm breakfast. She accepted 
all their attentions in her own gentle way, but it 
was not until mammy led her upstairs and tucked 
her in her own, soft bed, that the tears came. 

"Jes' cry, chile, all yer want ter. It will do yer 
a heap ob good," she said, "an' I will stay yere 
wid Jane while yer sleeps, ter keep de folkes from 
'sturbing yer." 

Then she left her and went down to hear Pete 
tell his story. 
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"My dearest friend could not be more tender," 
thought Mary. 

Mammy had darkened the room, and the weary 
girl fell into a deep sleep, which lasted until 
evening. 

When she awoke Lora was sitting by the bed, 
and Mary cried : 

"How kind! When did you come?" 

"Pete called for me about an hour ago; he said 
you must not be left alone, and I am going to stay 
all night." 

"Pete is a friend worth having," said Mary. 

It was a relief to talk with someone, and Lora 
was eager to her all about the strange affair. 

She assisted Mary to dress and arranged her 
hair; then the two girls went down and walked 
about the lawn together. Mammy placed chairs 
on the front veranda for them, and waited on them 
when they went in to tea. 

The young ladies were much amused when 
mammy told them what hard work she had to keep 
the people from shouting and waking Mary. 

"I jes' pointed to yer winder. Missy, an' den 
I kep' flopping dis yere big apron at dem, till dey 
understand den dey walk away down de road." 

After tea, as the girls sat talking, Puff came fly- 
ing up the walk, crying : 
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"I mus' see yer, Missy 1" and then: "Why, yer 
looks jes' de same." 

"How did you think I would look?" asked Mary. 

"I dunno, only folkses says dat when a pusson 
am strung up, dat dey done turns brack in de 
face. Golly ! I's glad yer didn't." 

"Why?" asked Mary. 

"Kase some pussons looks a heap better ter be 
w'ite." 

The girls laughed, and Mary thanked Puff for 
his compliment, explaining that she had only been 
shut up. 

Looking down the road they saw lame Benny 
hobbling along. He came up, and, placing a tiny, 
delicate bouquet in Mary's hand, said, simply: 

"Oh, Missy!" 

All through the evening the people came quietly, 
to inquire for her, and to express their sympathy. 
Zoe shed tears of joy, while Glory kept softly 
singing. 

They had been afraid for her life, and it was 
almost as though one had returned from the dead 
to them. At one time the yard was full, and their 
pleasure was so great at seeing her, sitting safe 
and unharmed before them, that, although it was 
the Sabbath day, they forgot everything in their 
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gladness and sent up a shout which echoed from 
shore to shore of the beautiful, rushing river. 

Nor did they cease their jubilance until Uncle 
Toby, ascending the steps, cried : 

"Let us give thanks unter de Lord fur de pres- 
erbation ob His saints, kase ef eber dere war a saint 
on dis yere earth, our Missy am one." 

And, standing on the steps, with clasped hands 
and eyes rolled up to heaven, the good old man 
did g^ve thanks ; only so much was he assisted, and 
his sentences, interspersed with the frequent 
"Amen," and "Praise de Lord," that it was hard 
to distinguish the origfinal prayer. 

When Uncle Toby had finished, Mary, herself, 
started a hymn, in which everyone joined, both 
heart and soul speaking in their voices. 

Then, when she had shakea hands with them, 
they departed, leaving her, with reluctance. 

Just as the sun was going down in a cloud of 
golden beauty, another visitor arrived. It was 
Slimmy, and in his hand he held a great bunch 
of the beautiful cape jessamine, its starry blos- 
soms filling the air with exquisite perfume. 

"Take dese. Missy," he said, "I tole de Lord tef 
save yer, an* he done it. Now Slimmy am on His 
side.^^ 

Smiles, tears, kind words, songs, prayers and 
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flowers. All had brought on offering to the liber- 
ated girl of some kind. Costing nothing, but ex- 
pressive of their feelings. 

And Mary's heart was touched by their tender- 
ness, their deep regard for her. 

"Two little colored boys have brought me flow- 
ers," she said to Lora. Could anything be more 
delicate?" 

"They love you," answered Lora. 

"Dat am what we do," said Slimmy, who was 
resting on the steps. "I's been ober dere in de 
woods all de mornin', huntin' fur yer. Missy, an' 
tryin' ter fin' yer." 

"Thank you, Slimmy," Mary replied, "now, if 
you go round to Jane, she will give you some 
supper." 

Then, turning to Lora, she said : 

"Shut up only one night, and all this demonstra- 
tion of joy! We must give them a fine party." 

"When does Glory go?" asked Lora. 

"Very soon now. I wish we could think of 
something to give her. She would so enjoy a 
little gift to take away with her." 

"How would a pretty picture do?" 

"The very thing," cried Mary, "I have just fin- 
ished a dainty, little river view. She shall 
have it." 
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"And I will frame it," said Lora. 

*'Whom shall we invite?" asked Mary. 

"All that you can accommodate," laughed Lora, 
"the more the merrier, in this case, sho'." 

"Suppose we have a real party for them, Lora, 
written invitations and all? I am sure they 
would appreciate it" 

"Yes, do, and I will help you. I can write all 
the invitations, if you make out the list, and then 
we can trim the room with vines and flowers." 

"That would be charming," said Mary, "they 
would take away the bare look of the room, and, 
among the lamps, look quite festive. We will 
have a few lanterns out of doors among the trees, 
also. I should like them to have a gay time for 
once." 

"Won't they be surprised when they receive 
those invitations?" cried Lora. 

"We will get them all ready quietly, then have 
Pete distribute them, so they may not think of a 
party until they receive them," answered Mary. 
"I have already invited Glory for tea that even- 
ing, and I was wondering how it would do to 
speak to a few and have a sort of an entertain- 
ment inside, and then the supper on the lawn 
afterward ?" 

"You always know how to plan everything," 
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cried Lora, "but be sure and have Slimmy dance 
for my especial benefit. Did you ever see anything 
equal his feet, when he gets started?" 

"No, never," said Mary, smiling, "but Puff is 
good, too, when he dances to the clapping of his 
hands. I have so enjoyed Puff since I came here. 
Have you seen him dance, then turn over and 
dance backward? It is very amusing." 

"No," said Lora, "but it must be funny; he is 
so comical in every way." 

"He is a little Puff of good humor always," 
responded Mary. 

"Do you know, Mary, it will be moonlight that 
evening?" 

"Yes, just about the time we shall have the sup- 
per; I am glad." 

Thus the two girls sat and talked, and, in plan- 
ning for others, Mary forgot her own trouble, for- 
got that one terrible ordeal, that one night of 
agony. 

The next morning she decided to give the chil- 
dren a vacation. She was a little unstrung, and 
felt it would be best for all; therefore, Lora 
informed many of them, as she walked slowly 
home, and the news soon spread. 

The girls were to drive to town in the after- 
noon on a shopping expedition. Lora was to re- 
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turn for dinner, and, in the meantime, Mary wan- 
dered out into the fresh air, fed her chickens, 
tended her flowers and went for a row. 

Pete accompanied her this time, saying: 

"Missy, yer mus' neber go alone no mo', kase 
I kin noways trust yer ter de mercy ob dem 
rascals." 

The exercise brought a fresh, rosy color to her 
pale cheeks, and she went into the house, calmed 
and refreshed. 

As she entered the cosy parlor, she saw Rolf, 
and he stepped forward to greet her, saying: 

"Mary! My beloved!" 

The rosy cheeks turned crimson as he uttered 
those words. She was always well pleased to see 
him, but she was not prepared for those loving 
words, though they thrilled through her heart; or 
the tender look, which expressed so much, as he 
silently gazed upon her. He had heard of her 
heroic deed, of her capture and imprisonment, 
then of her deliverance; and the joy of his heart, 
when he beheld her, spoke in his first words. 

Mary never forgot those three words. They 
were engraved on the tablets of her heart forever. 

Rolf entered into all her plans for the proposed 
party with great zest, even promising to play for 
them. He stopped for dinner and drove for the 
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young ladies when they went to the town in the 
afternoon. They had a merry time and returned 
laden with spoils. 

Rolf spent some hours with them and then re- 
turned to his duties. 

Through all the hours and moments of that bliss- 
ful day Mary's heart sang a song of joy and thanks- 
giving. 

Lora stayed with her that night, and, together, 
they prepared the invitations for the party. 
Mary's face, always beautiful, seemed to glow with 
a new brightness as they worked, and once Lora 
paused to look at her. The great, soulful eyes had 
such a peculiar, tender, shining light in them that 
she was amazed. 

"Why, Mary," she cried, "you look as though 
some great joy had come to you! You are 
beautiful!" 

"Thank you, dear," Mary, smilingly, replied, "I 
feel so safe." 

She could tell no one of the music softly, 
sacredly breathing on the innermost chords of her 
heart. 

The invitations were sent and the preparations 
went on for the party. A week passed, and at last 
the eventful day arrived. 

Rolf came and helped arrange everything for 
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them, and by sundown all was in readiness. The 
school room looked a bower of beauty, while the 
lawn, with its white, draped tables and many-col- 
ored lights, formed an attractive and picturesque 
scene, indeed. 

Mary had heard of the people's joy and sur- 
prise when they received the cards; and it seemed 
when Puff, who was the first arrival, came, that 
he expressed the feelings of all, in his first 
exclamation : 

"Oh! Oh! Oh! Am dis heaven. Missy?" 

It was an evening long to be remembered, and 
a good-bye party for more than one. The first 
tears Mary had ever seen on Glory's face she saw 
that evening when Rolf presented her with the 
little picture; but they were like water rippling in 
the sunshine, for they fell over a dimpled, smiling 
face. 

The programme was well carried out; and the 
company adjourned to the lawn for supper. Then 
the merriment began. 

Mary, Lora, Jane and Pete waited on the guests 
and happiness reigned supreme. Rolf had brought 
his violin, and, seated on the veranda, played a 
joyous accompaniment to the merry voices. 

It looked a brilliant party to a gentleman who 
paused, at the gate, to gaze upon it. 
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The polished, dusky faces; the gay attire; the 
colored lights; the joyous music; the clatter of 
dishes and the sound of jolly laughter, needed no 
interpreter; while over all, softening and enhanc- 
ing the effect, smiled the beautiful moon. 

He stood for a few moments enjoying the scene, 
then, in a pause of the music, stepped in among 
them, exclaiming: 

"Well! this is a glorification!" 

"Dat is what it am, Massa!" cried Pete, who 
first espied him. "We am doin' dis fur Glory, 

Mary heard that voice, and, running forward, 
was clasped in her father's arms. 

When the party was over and all were gone he 
told her that he had come to take her home. 

'The weather was becoming so warm, that, fear- 
ing for her health, he had himself come down to 
escort her back. 

But he lingered there, while Jane packed up and 
put the house in order. And Lora waited to go 
with them, glad, indeed, to have the pleasure of 
their company on the long journey. 

Mary had time to go about and say farewell to 
all her people, and they were grieved in their 
hearts when they found that she must leave them. 
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Pete expressed their feelings in one sentence, 
when he exclaimed: 

"Dis yere wori* will neher seem 3e same wid- 
out Missy r* 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

/ 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 

But the world to Mary seemed more beautiful 
than ever. And she wondered if she had been 
blind before, or if her vision, now, were broadened. 

Possessing an aesthetic soul, she was ever an 
admirer of the beautiful in any form, but every- 
thing appeared now in a new light, more wonder- 
ful, more glorious, as though a misty veil had been 
lifted, and she could see more clearly. And there 
seemed a new song in the earth, whose melody be- 
gan in her own heart. And, then, she was going 
home. She could not realize it at first. She had 
not thought of going yet, but still she longed to be 
there. Lora's uncle was to keep the horse, and 
Pete was to remain and attend to the grounds un- 
til he heard from them. And, on a sunny day 
in June, they started, locking the door of the pretty 
cottage behind them. 

They were driven rapidly to the station, where 
they were met by Rolf, who accompanied them to 
the next town; and there he, too, bade them 
farewell 
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When she arrived in the city, Jane exclaimed: 

"Faith, Miss ! But the streets iv New York are 
dear to me heart. Fm thinking that I'll niver lave 
thim again, at all, at all." 

Mary smiled, but when they drove up to their 
own door, she also felt glad in her heart. 

Maria was overjoyed to see her young mistress 
again; and had prepared a bountiful repast for the 
weary travelers. 

Lora, at Mary's urgent request, remained for a 
long visit with her. And thus the two friends be- 
gan a new life together. The cool sea breezes were 
a refreshing change for them, and the drives in the 
Park a contrast, indeed, to the little country roads. 

But dear as her home now seemed to her, Mary 
was glad of the knowledge she had gained; wiser 
for the experience she had passed through; and 
thankful for the good she had accomplished. 

Her friends came often to see her, and Nellie 
loved to hear about her pupils, of their sayings, 
their wonderful flow of spirits and tender, grate- 
ful hearts; but in some way she never cared to 
hear of their sorrows or their trials. 

So Mary was compelled to turn to Lora for sym- 
pathy and comfort; because she knew and under- 
stood her life better. 

There were many parties and receptions given 
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in honor of Mary's return; but, although she en- 
joyed them, as she did all beautiful things, her 
heart was not in them, as of old. She could not 
help thinking of that other party, where the hap- 
piness was so genuine; of those people whose joy 
was so rare. That party beneath the trees, where 
the faces of the guests had been black. Yes, here 
amid the culture and refinement of city life, Mary 
often thought of the poor little homes in the 
South, far away on the banks of the blue, shining 
river. 

Mary's father was overjoyed to have her with 
him again; but he felt exceedingly anxious about 
her health. She seemed in good spirits, but was 
he thought, too often weary. 

He suggested a change, but she begged so hard 
to remain in her own beloved home that he reluc* 
tantly gave up to her. The young girls spent much 
time out of doors. There was a bond of sympathy 
between them, and they enjoyed being together; 
besides, their tastes were similar, and they were 
of the same temperament. 

Nellie was often with them. She had been Mary's 
companion from a small child, and they were very 
dear friends; only, Nellie never half understood 
Mary's earnest nature, or saw into the depths of 
her frietid's great heart; thus she could not com- 
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prehend Mary's self-sacrificing spirit, or the purity 
of her noble soul. But Nellie was excellent com- 
pany, full of life and gay spirits, and Mary had 
always loved her. They wandered in the Park to- 
gether, enjoying the pure air, the summer foliage, 
the flowers and their own good company, after the 
fashion of young girls. And they loved the gray 
days, when earth and sky appeared to be draped in 
silvery gauze, or a cloudy canopy of shifting scen- 
ery drew their attention heavenward. Often they 
drove from the Park to the Battery, where they 
could watch the ever-changing, interesting pano- 
rama presented in the harbor. 

And the harbor is a beautiful study, as well as a 
perfect rest for the mind, at times; especially in 
the evening, when the "Statue of Liberty" throws 
out its welcome, golden light, which, glowing and 
blending with the red and blue lights of the many 
boats that flit and glide over the sparkling, glisten- 
ing water below, brings out a picturesque scene, 
attractive and fascinating; causing one to linger 
and forget time, because of its perpetual and 
transcendant beauty. 

After a time Lora left Mary, and went away to 
visit her own friends, and then Mary began to 
droop. 

The least exertion made her weary, and after a 
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drive she would come in completely exhausted. 
She did not complain of feeling ill, so, that those 
who saw her daily did not realize how very weak 
she was. Always bright and cheerful in the even- 
ing, when her father came home, as she met him 
at the door, he, too, was deceived, and began to 
feel less anxiety about her. But she grew paler 
and more slender, cared less to go out, and lost in- 
terest in all she had once enjoyed. In these days 
she appreciated her lovely home, and wandered 
through the beautiful rooms arranging the furni- 
ture and draperies; she also rehung many of the 
pictures, and by the delicate touch of her dainty 
hand enhanced the beauty of her surroundings. 
She loved to see flowers about, and filled all the 
vases with pretty, graceful blossoms and tiny^ 
drooping vines. Her piano seemed like an old 
friend to her after the simple school organ, and 
lovingly her fingers wandered over the beautiful 
ivory keys. 

Yes, Mary was failing in health, but her heart 
was full of joy, and in the lovely dark eyes, dwelt 
always a shining light 

As the days passed by she began to look ethereal 
in her loveliness, but was unconscious of any change 
in her appearance. Indeed, she wondered why she 
was always tired, and said one day to Jane ; 
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'1 am afraid my sojourn in the South has made 
me indolent." 

"Faith, an' yeze worked hard enough down 
there, Miss, an' no rest at all. Shure, an' it's time 
ye took it aisy for a bit. But it's sick that ye 
are, an' it's me that can see it. We must be after 
isinding for the doctor for yeze." 

"I do not feel sick, Jane," answered Mary. "I 
do not need a doctor." 

"Well, ye looks sick, anyhow, Miss, an' ye had 
better take care or ye'll be breaking down intirely." 

Jane was right. Mary was, indeed, sick. All 
through that day she lay very still on the couch, 
not caring even to move. There was an east wind, 
and it was a raw, chilly day. James kindled a fire 
in the grate, and Jane threw a slumber robe over 
her mistress. 

But it was not until evening, that her father 
discovered how ill she was. The library was bril- 
liantly lighted when he entered, and Mary met him 
at the door, as usual. 

She sat at dinner with him, after which she 
forced herself to play a game of chess with him, 
because he so enjoyed the game. 

Then she sang one song, one that he loved to 
hear,, and was just finishing the last stanza, when 
^he UW'ivom the^stool to the floor, . 
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"With a low cry: ''My,child1 My chiMT' her 
father sprang to assist her. She had not fainted, 
but fell from very \steakhess: 

He rang for water, and in ^ few moments she 
began to feel better; but her father was startled, 
and, saying: 

"I fear you are ill, Mary," sent James in haste 
for the family physician. 

Before long the good old doctor came in. As 
he questioned Mary, her father noticed that his 
jolly, good-natured face grew serious. He was a 
beloved friend of the family, and made a long visit 
that he might better watch Mary's symptoms. 

Mr. Stanwood attended him to the door, and 
waited, anxiously for the answer to his eager 
questions. 

He knew the doctor to be a man of few words, 
and exceedingly blunt; therefore, he listened care- 
fully, that he might gather every word which the 
good old man uttered. 

And he was not kept long in suspense, for, as 
the physician donned his coat, he said: 

"A bad case of typhus fever. I fear that Mary 
will have a hard fight of it." 

Jane assisted Mary to bed, and a trained nurse 
was immediately installed in the sick room. All 
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company was exduded, and ever]rthing done to 
promote order and quiet 

But the disease had gained a strong hold, and 
Mary grew rapidly worse. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A BLACK FRIEND. 

Mary was seriously ill. She had lingered too 
long in the sunny South. 

In her interest in and work for the cause she 
had taken up, she had wholly forgotten about the 
climate, and that she, a Northerner, was not accus- 
tomed to it. 

When Nellie heard of her friend's sickness, she 
went right over, and said to Jane: 

"I just knew that Mary would take some fear- 
ftd disease, if she lived down there! She is too 
sweet and lovely for such rough work. I wish I 
had said more to keep her from going." 

"Indade, Miss, an' ye couldn't hev kept her 
back, at all, at all. You see, her heart was in it, 
an' no wondther, the poor, poor creatures!" 

"Why, Jane! Are you interested, too?" ex- 
claimed Nellie. 

"Faith, Miss ! An' ye'd be sorry yoursilf, if 
yeze could see thim. They jist lives on nothing, 
intirely." 

"Are they unhappy?" asked Nellie. 
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"Unhappy! Indade, an' they're not, Miss. I 
niver see the likes! Thim darkeys hev spirits to 
spare." 

"Well, then, if they are contented, why not let 
them alone?" 

"Och, Miss! They has throuble enough, an' 
thin,* they are that ignorant 1 It is only thim lively 
ways that kapes thim up at all, at all, an' thim's a 
blissing from heaven." 

"I wonder if Mary isn't sorry that she went, 
now?" 

"Well, Miss, she is that sick, she's sorry for 
nothing. She is clane out of her head to-day." 

"Oh, Jane! She must not die!" 

"Heaven forbid!" cried Jane, burying her face 
in her apron. 

"Don't cry, Jane. I'll stay and help you arrange 
the rooms and flowers, and we will keep every- 
thing as Mary likes to see it. Dear me! I can't 
help wishing she had never gone South, at all 
How good she is!" 

"She is a saint. Miss !" 

"How is Mr. Stanwood, Jane? I feel so sorry 
for him." 

"That blissed man jist walks the floor. Miss. 
He's upstairs now. You see, Miss hev been ravin' 
all night, an' the docther's not gone yit." 
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"Poor Mary!" said Nellie. 

"The blissed angel! Heaven help her!" cried 
Jane. 

Nellie stayed all that day, answering the many 
gentle taps at the door, for the bell was muffled, 
and all the inmates of the distressed household 
went about in slippers. 

Yes, she who bade Zoe live was sick unto death. 
She who had encouraged and assisted men, women 
and children, all through the long winter, was 
stricken down. She who had ministered to a few 
of God's poor ones in the earth was laid low. 
The fever ran high. At times she raved in the 
delirium, and then it was pitiful to hear her. 

"Don't — ^burn — him! Savages! Give me the 
knife! Fll — save — him!" she once exclaimed. 

They darkened the room and followed the doc- 
tor's orders implicitly, but the days went by and 
she remained the same. Her friends became mofe 
anxious, and her father's face grew pale and hag- 
gard looking. 

When not raving, she seemed to fall into a kiml 
of stupor, not recognizing anyone. She would lie 
for hours in that condition and then suddenly 
start up with a loud cry. Once it took the form 
of a prayer. 
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"Holy — ^Father — ^protect — ^them!" she cried, and, 
again: 

"He is black— the— fire! Quick! Mercy!" 

Sometimes she would sing a hymn in a low, 
clear voice, verse after verse, and, as the sweet 
tones filled the room, it deeply affected the watch- 
ers, who sat and listened. 

But as she grew weaker the violent ravings sub- 
sided, and she seemed to be fading away. 

Days glided into weeks, and still she lay in that 
darkened room, fighting the dread disease. 

Nellie went often to the house to assist, and to 
comfort her father. 

One day, as the doctor came softly downstairs, 
she met him in the hall, and said: 

"Oh, doctor! Tell us! Is there any hope?" 

"My child," he answered, while the tears gath- 
ered in his eyes, "you will know how much hope 
I have, when I tell you that every time I drive up, 
I expect to see crape on the door." 

Nellie went out, with a sad heart, feeling that 
Mary must leave them. Entering her own home, 
she exclaimed: 

"Oh, mother! She is so young to die! It will 
be a life sacrificed. My poor friend!" 

Her mother tried to comfort her by telling her 
that people often lived, after they had been given 
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up by everyone. She, too, loved the gentle girl, 
and sorrowed, also. 

But that same evening, when all was still in the 
house and the good doctor sat quietly conversing 
with Mr. Stanwood, there came a gentle rap on the 
hall door. 

The doctor heard it, and, softly opening the 
door, ushered into the library a traveler, footsore 
and weary. 

He sank into a chair, almost exhausted, but took 
off his hat, with a low bow. 

He was black. 

Mr. Stanwood rose and went up to him, then he 
saw who it was, and exclaimed: 

"Pete!" 

"Yes, Massa; I's yere." 

Immediately Mr. Stanwood ordered supper for 
him, and invited him out to eat, but Pete lingered, 
asking one question: 

"Missy?" 

Her father understood and answered: 

"Mary is very ill." 

"I war 'fraid ob dat, an' Fs come." 

"How did you get here, Pete?" asked Mr. 
Stanwood. 

"I had a little money, an' den I's walked fur 
days," 
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And they found the poor fellow had had a hard 
time, indeed, to get there. His shoes were all torn 
and worn into holes, and his poor, aching feet a 
sight to behold. 

"Why did you not send to me for money, Pete?" 

"I jes' couldn't noways do it, Massa. I got no 
word an' I jes' feared Missy war sick. An' Fs 
come ter save her." 

"What do you mean, Pete?" 

"I means she mus' hab de fever, an' I's got a 
herb dat will cure her," fumbling in his pocket, as 
he spoke, and producing a parcel, neatly tied up 
in heavy brown paper. 

Mr. Stanwood opened it and passed it to the 
doctor, who, glancing at it, said: 

"Let him try it. It will do no harm, and these 
poor fellows see a great deal of this fever." 

Mary's father went himself to the kitchen, and 
Pete would not eat until he had shown the nurse 
how to make a tea of it. 

Then they gave it to Mary to drink, often, as 
Pete ordered should be done. 

No one had much faith in it. But into the 
father's heart crept a faint hope. 

He had a soft bed made up for poor, tired Pete, 
where, after he had seen them take the tea up to 
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Mary, he was glad to throw himself to rest and 
sle^. ■ " " 

They never understood or knew how it was. 
But that strange tea proved a charm, and toward 
morning Mary fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 
all through the day and far into the next night. 

The doctor had looked in, and said: 

"All is well. She will recover." 

Only those who have passed through the same 
experience can conceive of the joy in that father's 
heart. 

He could taot be persuaded to leave the room. 
He wanted to catch the first words his child should 
speak, and in a short time his patience was re- 
warded. 

Mary opened her eyes and looked about. She 
knew she was in her own room, but she saw a 
strange woman sitting by the window and could 
not comprehend it. 

The light was turned down, aiid at first she could 
not distinguish anything. 

In a moment more, however, she saw the be- 
loved form sitting by the side of her bed, but his 
head was bowed in his hands. Then she spoke: 

"Father?" 

Softly as it was uttered, be heard it, and ex- 
claimed : 
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"My child! God be praised!" 

Yes, she knew him, but they would not allow 
her to talk. The nurse gave her a little nourish- 
ment, and her father left the room. 

From that time Mary steadily improved, but it 
was many weeks before she wholly overcame the 
great weakness which had so completely over- 
powered her. 

In a few days Pete was allowed to see her, and 
when he looked upon her pale, delicate face, he 
sank on his knees, by the bed, and burst into tears. 

Then she reached one of her small, white hands 
toward him; and he, holding it for a moment be- 
tween his own strong, black ones, softly kissed it, 
saying : 

"Missy, Missy! Pete come ter save yer!" 

"Pete, my good Pete!" answered Mary, "I be- 
lieve you have saved me." 

She talked with him for a few moments, and 
then, as he walked out of the room, he heard her 
whisper : 

"God bless my black friend." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A PROMISE. 

Day by day Mary grew stronger, and at last 
was able to sit up, but so very weak had she be- 
come that she was obliged, step by step, to learn 
to walk again. 

Then it was that Pete was of great service to 
her. He was never happier than when waiting 
on his beloved young mistress, and when she could 
go out, he wheeled her about for hours in a rolling 
chair. Her home was not far from one of the 
entrances to the Park, and she enjoyed this 
method of taking the air better than driving. 

"It is so quiet and restful," she said to her 
father one day when he had been urging her to 
drive in the Park. And he was pleased when she 
was happy. 

It was early summer when Mary first began to 
go out, and at that season the Park is very beauti- 
ful. Everything then has such a fresh, bright, 
new look. 

The soft, sunny skies ; the tender coloring of the 
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foliage; the velvety carpet of green; the purple- 
tinted rocks; the glistening water; all present a 
varied beauty, of which one never wearies. And 
as Pete wheeled her along thrpugh the pleasant 
avenues and shady, winding paths and she list- 
ened to the happy, new music of the birds, she 
felt that it was, indeed, a charming retreat. 

And iier mind was filled with tender,' dreamy 
fancies about the place. Long as she had dwelt 
in the city, Mary felt, every time that she passed 
through the Park gates, as though she were enter- 
ing one of earth's most beautiful temples. 

After a severe illness one deeply enjoys the won- 
ders and the beauties of nature and understands 
more fully the exquisite breathings of her great 
isoul; and also comprehends, to an unusual degree, 
the secret communings of her throbbing, sympa- 
thetic heart. To Mary it seemed that mother 
Nature welcomed her arival to her sunny realm, 
and smiled and was glad, because she had not 
died. 

But, then, Mary's heart was now attuned to the 
enjoyment of all things. For Rolf was coming. 
He would soon be with her. He had written to 
tell her the precious news, and joy beamed from 
every feature of her fine, expressive face. 

One afternoon Pete stopped at the "Terrace," 
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and Mary sat watching the gay boats as they 
quietly skimmed over the lake. Pete sat down on 
Ihe topmost step and Mary reclined in her chair. 

She looked at him for some time, and finally 
said: 

"Pete, do you know you have four times saved 
my life!" 

"Dat am nothin'. Missy!" exclaimed Pete, "you 
has made my life!" 

"Affectionate, kind-hearted, trusty and true," 
she murmured; "I feel that I have cause to bless 
the black friend that I have protected." 

Mary's father had presented Pete with a com- 
plete suit of new clothes and employed him to wait 
upon and do Mary's bidding until she should be 
strong and well again. 

But Mary was young and rallied quickly. The 
color returned to her cheeks and the daily walks 
and drives in the clear, bracing air were doing 
their work. She was improving, indeed, nearly 
well when Rolf arrived. 

He, too, was obliged to come North for a time, 
on account of the extreme heat, and eagerly sought 
Mary at her home. It was a joyous day to the 
two friends when they met again. 

We will drop the curtain on that blissful meet- 
ing, only stating that in the evening Rolf wa3 
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closeted for a long time in the library with Mr. 
Stanwood. 

On coming out he found Mary in the drawing 
room, and, seating himself beside her, said: 

"Mary, your father has given me permission to 
address you," and, drawing her dose to his loving 
heart, he went on: 

"I am going South, to preach in the part of the 
country where I first met you. I need a friend, a 
companion, a wife; Mary, I need you." 

Then Mary looked up into the dear, beloved 
face and whispered: 

"I will go." 

And Pete went with them. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE WHITE man's CHANCE. 

The years rolled on, beautiful years, bringing 
in their train joy and gladness for Rolf and Mary 
and for all who came under their influence. Sweet 
contentment filled the little settlement. 

Zoe returned to the mistress whom she loved 
most tenderly, leaving her child with Mammy that 
it might have a life out of doors, and Puff spent 
his time training the bright boy. 

A new school house graced the landscape, and 
Glory, as teacher there, gloried in her position. It 
had been erected and furnished by Zoe's mistress, 
who thus redeemed her promise to Mary. 

Slimmy flourished now in whole clothes and was 
happy as chief man and butler in the pretty, little 
villa. Its interests were his interests and he was 
proud of the place and its inmates. 

Late and early Rolf toiled, as minister, adviser 
and helper wherever he was needed. The little 
church was filled on the Sabbath days, and the 
bell in its pretty steeple ran^ out, as of old, a joy- 
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ous welcome across the fields making every tone 
say that a Christian church had been raised to 
God, and making all feel that it was calling them 
to come and praise the Lord. ^ 

Lame Benny had realized his ambition of being 
somebody, .and found all the work that he was 
able to perform, in playing for the people of the 
town on week days and in one of the fine churches 
on the Sabbath days. He was happy and his pretty 
face was bright with smiles, for he was much 
sought after, on account of his faithfulness and 
the exquisite handling of his violin. And one 
listening, could but acknowledge the truth of his 
own remark, "I love this violin because it hab a 
soul." 

Uncle Toby, the fine-looking old soldier, who 
had. fought for his country and rejoiced in the 
glory thereof, still insisted that the country would 
give his people justice. "The white Americans are 
a sensible people,'' he exclaimed one day when talk- 
ing with Rolf, "an' it stan's ter reason that they 
ain't gwine back on us now. We have^ helped 
them an' are willing ter help them again. I'se 
proud ob being an American, an' jes' let them need 
us again an' we'll show this country the kind of 
material the black Americans are made of. She 
fought ter free us, an' we don't forget it. The 
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joy of it thrills my ok bones yet, an' I'll give my 
life. if she needs it!" 

Rolf had given him the position of secretary to 
himself, and the old man hobbled about the place 
giving Slimmy good advice, happy in having an 
office and something to do. 

Lora still spent her winters in the South, and 
as her uncle had presented her with a pair of fine 
ponies, the two friends might have been seen on 
pleasant days ambling along the quiet country 
roads; thus their beautiful friendship re- 
mained unbroken, even growing stronger with 
the passing of the years. Many times they 
stopped to see Glory's bright face, in the 
pretty new school house, and often wondered 
at the radiance thereon. She had a full school- 
room and appeared perfectly capable of carrying 
on the good work which Mary had started, having 
spent many years training herself for the position. 
She also gave music lessons to a few worthy pupils 
on the new piano which graced the cheerful school- 
room, and which she had bought with money she 
had earned herself. She made her home with 
Mammy, occupying Zoe's old room and guarding 
her beautiful boy. 

Black Pete's prayer had been answered. He was 
given a white man's chance. Day after day he had 
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worked, through all the years, studying every spare 
moment and reciting to Rolf in the evenings; and 
Rolf had taken great pains with him, correcting 
his speech; helping him with his lessons; teaching 
him proper methods of study and training his mind 
to form correct habits of thought ; until, one day, a 
great day for him, he left his good friends to enter 
college. 

It was a hard struggle at first, for he was 
obliged to earn his way. He waited on the stu- 
dents' table, thus obtaining his meals; he took 
charge of a gentleman's horses, ran on errands and 
cut lawns that he might earn money to buy his 
clothes. Mary's father paid his tuition and room 
rent; Rolf and Mary provided him with books, and 
even old Uncle Toby gave at times a helping hand, 
to encourage him. 

Often, from his high window in the dormitory, 
a light might have been seen gleaming out through 
the darkness into the small hours of morning. 
Often he was weary and overworked, but he never 
faltered. A great gladness within sustained him, 
for he was studying to be a minister. 

And he succeeded. At first filling a position as 
Rolf's assistant, he afterward supplied the pulpit 
of the dear, little church he loved, in the summer 
time, when Rolf and Mary were at home with her 
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father, where they spent a part of every year. His 
room was kept in order that he might feel welcome 
there at any time, and Mary never forgot the un- 
finished prayer that she overheard in that little 
room in the workshop when Black Pete's soul was 
struggling upward to the light. 

It was autumn. The cotton bolls had opened 
and the cotton fields appeared like foaming white 
seas. The blue river gleamed in the sunshine, re- 
flecting the broad, blue dome above which seemed 
to hang lovingly over its placid bosom on this rare 
autumn day, breathing out a great peace which 
entered the hearts of Rolf and Mary as they saun- 
tered along, hand in hand, down the old pathway 
on its mossy bank. 

In splendid majesty the corn stood like golden 
sentinels. Its silvery tassels flashed a brightness 
across the meadows, and waved a welcome to the 
gay birds that hovered above them filling the air 
with autumn melody. 

A great gladness filled the earth. It was a day 
when one thrilled with the very joy of living. A 
new song captivated the senses. One caught it in 
the rustling leaves and whispering trees and in the 
low tune of the waving grasses as they swayed in 
the harmonious breeze. 

The sky and earth met in rapture. Even the 
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rushing river caught the air, and as the tender 
music rang out from the g^eat harp of nature its 
rhythm filled the souls of Rolf and Mary as they 
strolled along, like two happy children, with hearts 
in perfect unison with the wondrous, joyful breath- 
ings of earth's anthem, imtil both exclaimed at 
once: 
"Rolf!" 
"Mary!" 

"Isn't it a beautiful world?" 
"Yes, Mary, it is; and you are happy, my dar- 
ing wife?" 

"Always happy with you, Rolf. But hark! the 
church bell. How I love that bell!" 

"I think we all count that a glad sound," re- 
plied Rolf, "think of going to hear Black Pete 
preach !" 

"And think of his eloquence!" responded Mary. 
"Yes, Black Pete has proved himself worthy a 
place among men, and white men, too," said Rolf. 
"This is the white man's country, now, it is true, 
but God expects His white race to deal justly with 
His black race, and, Rolf, by the sweat of their 
brows and by their toil they have helped to enrich 
our country, have helped to make it a great nation; 
now our country ought to enrich them, give them 
justice, protect them and grant them the chance 
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they pray for. With a little effort our country 
could enable them to support themselves, acquire 
property and become an influence in government." 

"I believe that you are right, my little enthusi- 
ast," he kindly replied, as he kissed the sweet, up- 
turned face looking into his, 

"And they need not be ashamed of their race, 
either," he added. 

"Indeed, no!" said Mary. "One of the first 
orators of our time is a black American, and he 
but follows one whom we all remember with pleas- 
ure. One of our truest poets is a colored man, 
besides artists who have been recognized abroad, 
and coming orators still in college; and there are 
many noble men among them." 

"God bless you, lady, fur them words! This 
yere am a glorious country, an' I reckon if every- 
body done as you do, 'Old Glory' would float ober 
a mighty nation." 

Rolf and Mary started as these words sounded 
in their ears, and turned, expecting to see Uncle 
Toby. But it was a stranger who stood before 
them, in the garb of a gentleman, with hat in hand. 
A black man, who bowed low as they both said: 
"Good morning." 

"Good momin', good momin' !'* he exclaimed. 
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catching Mary's hand between his own and press- 
ing a long kiss upon it. 

Mary was surprised, but waited patiently, as the 
man seemed to be overcome with emotion. In- 
deed great tears fell over his face to the ground. 
Gathering himself together, at last, he said: 

"I have brought you a little gift, lady," putting 
into her hands as he spoke, a small morocco case. 

"For me?" asked Mary. 

"Yes, for you, lady! I know you I .You saved 
my life!" 

"And you remember me?" 

"Could I forget you? You cut the rope that 
set me free!" 

"Are you the man?" cried Mary. 

"I am the man. De Lord bless you ! I's power- 
ful glad to find you. Bless your sweet face! 
You's a noble woman." 

"I am glad to see you," Mary replied. "I re- 
member the look on your face. I thought you an 
innocent man." 

"I neber done it, lady! an' they would have 
burned me ! I found the white man dying by the 
roadside, an' fetched him a drink of water in a big 
leaf, an' he thanked me, an' I held his head, that 
he might breathe easier. He smiled in my face, 
an' when he war gone I jes' put my ole linen coat 
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ober him ter keep de hot sun off him. An* they 
would have burned me I Oh, Lord! it war mighty 
hard/' 

"Poor fellow!" Mary exclaimed. 

"But his smile helped me, lady, I wouldn't have 
suffered long. In another minute I would have 
gone ter glory with him. But you saved me!" he 
cried, and again he caught her hand, pressing it to 
his lips as he added, "they know now who done it, 
an* I am free. He war struck down an' robbed, 
but not by black men. We ain't all bad, lady." 

Mary now opened the little case and found a 
beautiful pin. She held it up for Rolf to see and 
both exclaimed at the delicate gift. It was a sim- 
ple, gold clover leaf set with one exquisite diamond. 
The man seemed pleased at their joy and said: 

"Wear it, lady. Fs loved ter work fur it. 
And calling out, "Jes' send me yer picture," in 
another moment he was gone. 

Mary found his address on a card inside the case 
and resolving to search him out she fastened the 
lovely pin in the lace at her throat, saying softly: 

"They never forget a kindness. They are a 
grateful people." 

"He had good reason to remember the kindness 
of that night!" exclaimed Rolf. 
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"Only think, Rolf! they would have burned the 
wrong man!" 

"You saved a life, dear," h^ gently replied. 

"Think of the lives our country might save!" she 
responded. 

"Let us pray that she give them justice and the 
white man's chance, which they crave, for if she 
will do this she may yet have cause to bless the 
black friends she has protected. 



THE END. 
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Sonth. The author depicts scenes and characters which belon^r to 
the recent past, hut yet which seem to be as remote as the days of 
the Crusadesw It is fortunate that those familiar with ** Dixie " 
before the war yet live to paint it before it fades forever out of 
view. Cloth, i2mo, daintily bound. One Dollar. 

DEFEATED, BUT VICTOR STIIX. 

By Will'am V. Lawrence. A story of the mysteries of New Or- 
leans following the Civil War and during the period of Reccm- 
struction. Nothing more interesting has been put on the market 
for a long time. Second Edition. Qoth, xamo, 424 pages. One 
Dollar. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE TRUSTS. 

By Edwin B. Jennings, author of "People and Property." The 
author shows that there is an irrepressible conflict between these 
two. They are, or must soon be, locked in a deadly conflict, and 
if one is to survive, the other must perish. Mr. Jennings' style is 
trenchant, and his arraignment of trusts in the interest of democ> 
racy must be read to be appreciated. Qoth, 65 pages. Fifty 
Cents. 

DEVOUT BLUEBEARD, A. 

By Marie Graham. This is a keen, satirical story which hits off 
foibles and humbugs in religious administration; not in an infidel 
spirit, but by a friendly hand and from the inside ; one is kepi 
guessing who's who. Cloth, zamo, 300 pages. One Dollar. 

DOCTOR JOSEPHINE. 

By Willis Barnes. A charming love story, interwoven with hints 
and suggestions as to how to harmonize the warring interests of 
capital and labor. The author thinks the secret of union lies in 
profit sharing. Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 

DOCTRINE OF THE BOOK OF ACTS, THE. 

By G. L. Young. The work of a scholarly and competent clexgy- 
man, who writes in a bright, unsectarian spirit, throwing light 
into every dark corner of this important portion of the New Testa- 
ment. Men and women of all creeds will find here a careful and 
suggestive dissection of the teachings of the apostles in the for- 
mative period of the^ Christian Church. Second Edition. ^QXc)Ctk^ 
lamok One Dollar. 



DIABOLICAL m SCRIPTURB AND IN HUMAN UFB, THE. 
By Harold Stormbrow, D.D., LL.D. A curious diwmasion of th« 
existence, penonality and activity of Satan as he appears in Holy 
Writ and in history, together with the opfaiions of eminent men in 
all walks of life, concerning his attributes and real character. 
aoth,8vo. Limited edition. Ten Dollars. Gn preparation.) 

DIP IN THE POOL» A.-(Bethc«IaO 

"The Whole World is Aweary." **Be Refreshed and Better." 
By Bametu Brown. Our manner of thinking about matters and 
things has much more to do with our success and happiness than 
is usually admitted, and the little Bethesda Book seeks to suggest 
a train of thought which will refresh life's oft-time weary traveler. 
What more refreshing to the body than a dip in cool, cleansing 
water? So to the mind, stramed, tired and puzzled, there is 
nothing more refreshing than a dip in a pool of freshening, 
strengthening, cleansing thought ; and this pool of clean thought 
this Sunshine Book makes a modest attempt to provide in one of the 
** Sunshine Books ** which has the endorsement of the International 
Sunshine Society. Cloth (Miniature^ daintily produced. Twen- 
ty-five Cents. The set of Six, fz.so. 

DOOMED TURK, THBi 

or. The End of the Eastem Question. By E. Middleton. An hi- 
teresting and striking discussion of the Eastem Question. It 
is a timely book. The eyes of the world are fastened upon the 
Orient, and what to do with the Chinaman in the far East and 
with the Turk in the nearer East are the questions of the hour. 
The author* s suggested method of handling the latter question 
is as unique as it is original Cloth, Fifty Cents. 

BXPBRIENCB. 

*• How to Take It : How to Make It." By BametU Brown. This 
booklet conuins the secret many have been trying to discover, 
more or less consciously, for a long time ; and it is believed that if 
the method of /a>(/«^ experience, set forth, is faithfully followed, 
it will lead to a great deal of happiness, and later on to a certain 
and satisfactory way of making: i^* I'bc unreasonable appear- 
ance of experience is made to assume its real and true propor- 
tions; and all who read it will see that reason instead of chaos, 
orderly sequence instead of disorder, in all forms of experience 
once duly appreciated as truth, will change darkness into bright- 
ness. One of the '* Sunshire Books " which has the endorsement 
of the International Sunshine Society. Cloth (MiniatureX daintily 
produced. Twenty-five Cents, The set of Six, fz.so. 
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PBATMSR^ vsrmcirr, a. 

By Amarala Martin. This is a Story of my8tery-H}ne o{l those 
breathless tales which hold the attention from the start to the 
finish. Unlike some of them* it ends as the reader would have it 
do, and at the close all goes merry as the marriage bell. Second 
Edition. Cloth, small xamo, 131 pages. Fifty Cents. 

FIGHTING AGAINST FATE. 

By Moses D. Morris. An exciting and true story, more dramatic 
than a drama. Those who like a blood-curdling, hair-raising nar- 
rative which has the advantage of being fact instead of fiction, are 
^ recommended to buy this book. A large sale is already assured. 
Qoth, zsmo, 860 pages, with one hundred striking illustrations. 
One Dollar. 

FLOWER OF THE TROPICS, A, 

And Other Stories of Mexico and the Border. By Warner P. 
Sutton. This author, a distinguished diplomat and lawyer, who 
was also Consul-General in Mexico for ten years, gives in this 
work a number of extremely interesting sketches of Mexican and 
Border life. The stories are saturated with the Spanish spirit and 
with the genius of the localities described. Cloth, zamo, xax pages, 
daintily printed and bound. One Dollar. 

FOUNDATION RITES. 

By Lewis Dayton Burdick. The rites and ceremonies prevalent 
among barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples are reproduced in 
a modified form in all the higher civilizations. In this masterly 
work, the author traces the relations between the primitive be- 
ginnings and the later evolutions. Mr. Burdick has amassed a 
great treasure of facts and illustrations which he makes both 
interesting and instructive. Cloth, lamo. 9z.so. 

FROM CLOUDS TO SUNSHINE) 

or. The Evolution of a Soul. By E. Thomas Kaven. Author of 
** A Duel of Wits," etc. Those who enjoy a luminous discussion 
of current questions relating to the origin and age of man, etc., 
conducted in a most finished manner, will find a treat in this vol- 
ume. It is full of snap, vim and good humor. Cloth, zamo, z8a 
pages. One Dollar. 

FROM THE FOUR WINDS. 

By Warren B. Hutchinson. These poems are vigorous produc- 
tions, full of power, and throb with true poetic feeling. The poet 
touches upon many themes within a small space, and always sug- 
gestively as well as melodiously. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 
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GLOBB MUTINY, THE. 

By William Lay, of Saybrook, Conn., and Cjtub M. Musaey, of 
Nantucket, the only sunrivors from the massacre of the ^ip's 
company by the natives. A narrative of the mutiny on board the 
ship ** Globe,'* of Nantucket, in the Pacific Ocean, January, 1824, 
and the journal of a residence of two years on the Mulg^rave 
islands, with observations on the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants. A most entertaining reprint of a work published in 
1828. This book is a cross between one of Russell Clark's sea 
stories and ** Robinson Crusoe.'* It deals with a real case of mu- 
- tiny and the narrative is entrancing. It will be read with ab- 
sorbing interest by all lovers of sea lUorics. Cloth, zamo, 163 
pages. Seventy-five Cents. 

GREAT BREAD TRUST, THE. 

By W. H. Wright. This booklet paints a supposed trust in bread, 
after the example of the Standard Oil Company, and which is 
owned and managed by a little group of multi-millionaires. Al- 
though the case is supposed, it outlines a condition of things 
which may well be apprehended and sounds a note of alarm in 
advance. Cloth, Miniature Series, 54 pages. Fifty Cents. 

GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, THE. 

By Henry Drummond. Cloth, with photograph and biographical 
sketch of the author. Fifty Cents. 

GREEN VALLEY. 

By T. P. Buffington. Opening with a robbery, this novel ends 
with a marriage. Between the starting point and the end, a 
variety of interesting and exciting episodes are found. The scene 
is laid in the South and characteristic occurrences are related. 
The moral is wholesome and the hero and heroine are happy at last, 
as they deserve to be. Cloth, zamo, xsz pages. One Dollar. 

HALF HOUR STORIES. 

By Dora Harvey Munyon. The stories are admirably told and 
each successive one seems a little better than the previous tale. 
The author writes with remarkable insight and describes life with 
rare fidelity. Cloth, zamo, 148 pages. One Dollar. 

HANDFUL OF RHYMES, A. 

By Lischen M. Miller. This book of poems has an interest through 
the unusual merit of the verses. It is often said that this is not a 
poetical age, but the singer of to-day finds sufficient material and 
readers enough to make it clear that the queatioo is open to debate. 
Cloth, zamo. fz.so. 
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HEART'S DESIRE* THE. 

" The Moth for the Star ; The Night for the Morrow." By Baf- 
netu Brown. That there is really only one ^esire, this Sunshine 
Book contends; that all desire can be truly and lastingly satisfied 
in our life, in other than the way it indicates, this little book 
denies. Some may not agree at once ; but, sooner or later, the 
chord in the heart will be touched, and in the vibration will be 
caught the echo of " Home, Sweet Home." To read it, is finally 
to believe. To believe, is to work towards the end in view. To 
reach this is the consummation and the height of earthly happi- 
ness. One of the ** Sunshine Books" which has the endorsement 
of the International Sunshine Society. Cloth (Miniature), dainti- 
ly produced. Twenty-five Cents. The set of Six, fz.so. 

HEROINE OF SANTIAGO, THEi 

or. What Followed the Sinking of the Merrimac. By Antoinette 
Sheppard. One of the very best of the many stories suggested by 
the Spanish-American war. The heroine is a lovable creature and 
after passing through many adventures— but we will not reveal 
the d^nodment. There is not a dull page in the whole book. 
Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 

HOCH DER KAISER. 

Myself und Gott. By A. McGregor Rose (A. M. R. Gordon), 
This is the remarkable poem, which made a sensation in two hemi- 
spheres, and the recital of which by an American naval ofiicer at a 
dinner nearly cost him his captaincy and embroiled the United 
States with Germany. It is here presented with appropriate and 
striking original illustrations by Miss Jessie A. Walker. It is a 
work of art. Cloth, z2mo, striking cover. Fifty Cents. 

HOW TO ENJOY MATRIMONYf 

or. The Monogamic Marriage Law Amended by Trial-Expiration 
Clause. By Rose Marie. An interesting and unique discussion 
of a subject of universal interest and concern. The author's con- 
clusions may or may not commend themselves to every one, but 
her arguments are singularly able, and will stir thought and dis- 
cussion. Cloth. Twenty-five Cents. 

HOW TOMMY WAS CURED OF CRYING. 

By Gertrude Mitchell Waite. This story will please children 
mightily; as also will the illustrations. Both are exceedingly 
well done. There could be no more fitting gift than this dainty 
and attractive book. Cloth, fully illustrated and daintily pro- 
duced. Fifty Cents. 
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H0U8B OF A TRAITOR, THB. 

By Protper Merim^ With photograi^ and biognphical sketch 
of the author. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

mTBLLBCTUAL PEOPLE. 

By William Adolphus Claiic. All readers are, or wish to be 
thought, intellectual people, hence this little worlc makes a univer- 
sal appoU. It is one of the most piquant and suggestive discussions 
imaginable. The fact that it has gone in such a short time into a 
third edition proves that It has received merited recognition. 
Third Edition, Cloth, daintily produced, small zamo,97 pages. 
Fifty Cents. 

INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OP AUTHORS, THE. 
With a full list of the titles of theh- works, dates of publication, etc. 
Compiled and edited by Charles F. Rideal and Carlos Martyn. 

(In preparation.) 

IRON HAND, THE. 

By Howard Dean. The department store, a comparatively new 
field, is exploited in this novel The multitudes who are em- 
ployed in these places and the vaster multitudes who shop in 
in them, will alike be interested in this story. Evidently the author 
writes from behind the scenes and knows whereof he affirms. The 
book will make a sensation. Cloth, zamo. Illustrated. One Dollar. 

JONAS BRANDi 

or. Living Within the Law. By Jane Valentine. A book which 
shows how brutal a man may be in his domestic relations and still 
escape from all legal penalties. The story is well told and the 
characters are depicted with rare skill. The author is an adept 
in working a plot up to a thrilling climax. Second Edition. Qoth, 
zamo, well printed and bound, 263 pages. One Dollar, g 

KEY-WORDS AND PHRASES OF THE NEW TESTA!«BNT, 
By the Rev. South G. Preston. A very important and suggestive 
help in the study of the New Testament. Instead of having to 
search these out for himself, the reader is supplied with them with- 
out effort on his part. The book is a great labor saver. 56 chap- 
ters, 324 pages, 45 leading words and phrases of the New Testa- 
ment, critically examined. 

** Even in the region of that which is familiar to scholars he has 
shed much Ught."— Jwo- J- Tigert, X>JD, 

A rare book of information and very suggestive. Second Edi- 
tion. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 
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LIPB^ SPRINGTIME. 

By J. N. Fradenburgh. Essays descriptive of the period of youth 
and full of wholesome and inspiring advice to those of both sexes 
who stand upon the threshold of life. Elders looking for some- 
thing to place in the hands of the thoughtful and ambitious among 
the upcoming generation will find here exactly what they seek. 
Qoth, zamo. One Dollar. 

UQUID FROM THE SUN'S RAYS. 

By Sue Greenleaf . The theory suggested in this book is striking, 
3ret seems workable. Those who are interested in new ideas sug- 
gestively and plausibly stated are recommended to look into the 
matters which are herein exploited. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

LITERARY LIFE. 

The most popular magazine for authors, publishers, booksellers 
and every one interested in literature, issued. It is a thoroughly 
impartial iournal, readable from cover to cover. Five Cents per 
copy or Fifty Cents per annum, mailed free. 

UTTLB COURT OF YESTERDAY, A. 

By Minnie Reid French. A Virginia story of rare interest and 
merit. It concerns the grand passion and works itself out through 
strange vicissitudes to a satisfactory ending. The work is un- 
usually dainty and attractive. Cloth, zamo, 233 pages. One 
Dollar. 

LITTLE SCARECROW, THE. 

By Maurus JokaL With photograph and biographical sketch of 
the author. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

LODGING IN THE NIGHT, A. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. This is the first time that this cele- 
brated story has been produced in a manner worthy of the reputa- 
tion of its talented author. It will be issued in a most dainty 
binding, forming a unique gift book. With photograph and bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

LOST LOUISIANA, THE. 

By J. Kellogg. An historical romance dealing with gold and 
^ silver mines worked by the Spaniards in the old Louisiana ter- 
ritory, and hence so named, but lost for many years. An interest- 
ing story is told in connection with these mines, and some 
important truths are advocated. Cloth, xano, Oa« Dollar. 
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MISTAKES OF AUTHORS, THE. 

A Manual for Writers and Others. Being a treatise on Bulls, Blun- 
ders, Mistakes, Errors, Literary Anachronisms and Misfits. Edited 
by Will M. Clemens, author of "A Ken of Kipling," "The Depew 
Story Book," "The Life of Theodore Roosevelt," "Life of Ad- 
miral Dewey," "The Mark Twain Story Book," "The Choate 
Story Book," etc., etc. Limited autograph edition. Cloth, xamo. 
One Dollar. 

MISTRESS OP MANY MOODS, A. 

By Charlotte Boardman Rogers. This book, in the French of 
Andr^ Theuriet, made a sensation. Miss Rogers* translation is 
admirable and preserves the vivacity and spirit of the original 
with lifelike fidelity. It is no less interesting in the English than 
in the French version. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

MYSTERY OF THE MARBLETONS, THEf 

A Romance of Reality. By M. Mackin. Stories of mjrstery are 
always popular. This is one of the best of its kind, and holds the 
reader breathless from the first page to the last. The interest 
steadily increases to the end. This book is certain to be widely 
read. Cloth, small zamo, daintily produced. Fifty Cents. 

NARRAGANSBTT PEER, A. 

By George Appleton. A romance of Southern New England 
founded upon fact. The heir to a great property is made a pris- 
oner while his relatives riot in his wealth. He is discovered by 
two newspaper reporters, and the incidents of the prisoner's 
release and return to his own, make an interesting story often 
pathetic and humorous. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

NEW DON QUIXOTE, THE. 

By Mary Pacheco. The hero of this book is a Western ranchman 
who suddenly finds himself heir to an earldom in England, and 
who takes among the conventionalities of the Old Country the 
breezy freedom of the prairies and the land of Uncle Sam. Cloth 
zamo. Specially designed cover by C. H. Rowe. One Dollar. 

NEW ENGLAND FOLK. 

By Mrs. C. Richmond Duxbury. A strong, realistic novel of the 
best modern type. The plot is well conceived and the local color 
is one of the strong features of the book, which is dedicated 
to Mr9. Henry Ward Beecher by her own request. Qotb, lamo, 
S95 pages. One Dollar. 
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HEW SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, THE. 

By Helen Pomeroy. This is a new "Swiss Family RoUnson." 
Without beinsr a copy of that famous work, it nevertheless sug- 
gesu it and is full of the same kind of realism and adventure. 
Young people will here find a feast. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY, A. 

By Elizabeth Milroy. A charming tale told in melodious verse, 
with a most helpful and inspiring d^nodement. A farmer and his 
wife change work, and the man gets a new conception of the 
meaning and imporunce of housework and is glad enough to 
return to the field. Daintily produced. Twenty-five Cents. 

NTH FOOT IN WAR, THE. 

By Lieut. M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army. This is a plain unvarnished 
tale, descriptive of the daily life of a soldier in the United Sutes 
Army. It traces his experiences throughout the day and night, 
showing exactly what he is, how he feels and acts, what he eats 
and where he sleeps. The book is of deep interest as a faithful 
portraiture of "the man behind the gun." Qoth, xamo. At- 
tractively designed cover. One Dollar. 

OCTAVIA, THE OCTOROON. 

By J. F. Lee. In this story we have a setting forth of the old re- 
lations between the blacks and whites down in " Dixie," with a 
suggestion of the sexual questions involved in, and evolved from, 
the said relations. The interest is sustained and the book will find 
many readers. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

ODD JEWEL, AN. 

A Postnuptial Tale of a World-wide Pasrion. By Warren M, 
Macleod. This is a prose poem. It deals with the unhappy loves of 
a hero and heroine worthy of a better fate, but who were separated 
at first by the machinations of a false friend and afterwards by 
death. Cloth, small xamo, 159 pages. Fifty Cents. 

OLD GRAHAM PLACE, THE. 

By Etta M. Gardner. Is a story of home life. It iUustfmUs the 
power of a resourceful woman in a trying crisis and proves that 
"an appeal to arms " is not the most effective way of solving do- 
mestic problems, and that victory often lies in wait for the one 
who laughs. The characters are vividly sketched and the story 
abounds in attractive situations and delicate humor. Effective 
use has been made of the element of chance in bringing about the 
dtoodment. Viewed as a whole, the.stonr is most fascinating. 
Cloth, Fifty Cents. 
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OLD SCHOOL DAYS. 

By Andrew J. MiUen This book should have a wide readingr. It 
is healthy and breezy with youth and sport. In its pages the ex- 
periences of all of us are laughably and vividly recalled. Cloth, 
zamo, attractively designed. 348 pages. One Dollar. 

ONE THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE MONEY. 

By Page Fox. Every man, woman, boy and girl should read this 
book. It conveys information of use to every one, and will enable 
those who read it to make an honest livelihood in dozens of un- 
thought-of ways. Stccnd Edition, Qoth, zamo, 332 pages. One 
Dollar. 

ON THE CHARI.ESTON. 

By Irene Widdemer Hartt A Tale of the Taking of Guam. 
The tale sways, like the ocean swell, between Jack Tar and the 
soldiers in the Yanko-Spanko War. Cloth, zamo, 289 pages. One 
Dollar* 

ON THE THRESHOLD! 

A Hillside Sketch. By Mary A Hartshorn. Dealing, as this 
book does, with the morning of life, it has the charm of the dawn, 
the sparkle of the dewdrops and the general freshness incidental 
to the season with which it deals. It is a poem in prose, and must 
be read to be appreciated. Daintily produced. Twenty-five Cenu. 

OUR CHOIR. 

By George A. Stockwell. The experiences of a church choir, har- 
monious and inharmonious, sung in diminuendo and crescendo, 
together with airs major (ity) and minor (ity) heard from the 
congregation, are voiced in this amusing and enteruining bro- 
chure. Those who have heard and seen church choirs (who has 
not?j will read this book with gusto. Second Edition, Cloth^ 
zamo, 83 pages. Fifty Cents. 

PAIR OP KNAVES AND A PEW TRUMPS, A. 

By M. Douglas Flattery. The literary quality. of this fascinating 
novel would alone call attention to it. When to this are added 
plou and counterplots, dramatic contests and dtoodments, the book 
presenu a combination of attractions quite luiique and irresistible. 
Mr. Flattery's books, as, for example, " Wife or Maid ?" are always 
readable and mteresting. Cloth, zamo, fully illustrated, 3Z0 pages. 
One Dollar. 
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PAOPIC COAST VACATION, A, 

By Mn. James Edwin Morris. The views and experiences of a 
traveler who goes pleasuring across the continent and minutely 
explores the Pacific Coast, are here recorded with great skill and 
power. Salient points are strongly emphasized and the boolc is a 
vadt mtcum^ which all travelers can use to advantage. Cloth, 
iamo« beautifully illustrated. One Dollar, 

PBOPLB AND PROPERTY. 

By Edwin B. Jennings. An animated, logical discussion of the 
question of corporate rights versus human rights. Lincoln said 
that ** when a dollar comes in conflict widi a man he sided with the 
man." This boolc is timely, able and interesting. Cloth. Fifty 
Cents. 

PHARAOH. 

By Mary De Mankowsld. This translation, an abridgment of one 
of the most popular foreign stories of the day« is a new triumph 
for the author whose former translation, ** Ten Years in Cossack 
Slavery," has made such a sensation. That was a narrative ; this 
is a novel descriptive of life in ancient Egypt. While a story, it 
yet possesses an historical basis and gives many curious incidents 
connected with the life of the Pharaohs. Cloth, zamo. Iz.as. 

PITTED AGAINST ANARCHISTS. 

By W. Fretz Kemble. A chief of police in an imaginary State 
gives herein his thrilling adventures in contending with and finally 
circumventing a number of Anarchists, who lulled one king and 
were plotting to destroy his successor. The novel reads like a 
record from headquarters, and a remarltable air of verisimilitude 
pervades the story. Cloth, zamo, zz8 pages. Fifty Centa. 

POCKET ISLAND. 

A Story of Country Life in New England. By Charles Clark 
Munn. A remarkably attractive book written in a remarkably 
attractive manner. With frontispiece. Cloth, zamo, fully illus- 
trated, 200 pages. Third and Revised Edition, One Dollar. 

PRAIRIE FLOWER, A. 

By Alice Pierson. There are many flowers upon the prairie, both 
natural and human, but among them all the blossom described in 
this book bears the palm. She is as sweet as her name and as 
deserving as she is sweet. Cloth, small zamo, 88 pages. Fifty 
Cents. 
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PRIBST AMD A WOMAN* A. 

By Landis Ajrr. This is a story of breathless interest, which 
terminates in an unexpected d^nofiment. The lights and shades, 
the interplay of contrasts, the incidents of the story, are the worlc 
of a masterhand in fiction. A previous novel by this writer at- 
tained wide celebrity. Cloth, zamo, 268 pages, designed cover. 
One Dollar. 

PRINCE OF THE EAST, A. 

By James W. Harldns, Jr. This is an Bast Indian story of rare 
and thrilling interest. It is steeped in Oriental atmosphere and 
transports the reader, lilce the prince on bis Oriental carpet, to the 
scenes and experiences described. Lovers of the occult will be 
delighted with it. Cloth, zamo, 324 pages, finely bound. One 
Dollar. 

PSYCHOLOGY OP THE NEW TESTAMENT, THE. 

By the Rev. South G. Preston. A careful, comprehensive, scholarly 
study of a most important and interesting subject. This work is 
indispensable to all students of Holy Writ and of human na- 
ture. Clergymen will find it a mine of suggestive information. 
Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

PUPPET SHOW, THE. 

By Leonidas Westervelt. This new edition is a considerable im- 
provement upon the former one in matter, and especially in 
mechanical form. The novel is the worlc of a clever young writer. 
It gives an inside view of society. Second and Revised Edition, 
Cloth, lamo, 2x9 pages. One Dollar. 

QUAKER SCOUT, A. 

By N. P. Kunyan. The contradictory title adopted by Mr. Runyan 
piques curiosity, which, upon investigation, will l^e abundantly 
rewarded. Incidents without number succeed one another in rapid 
and romantic succession, making the reader hold his breath 
in sympathy with the recital. Cloth, 277 pages, fz.as. 

QUEEN OP APPALACHIA, THE. 

By Joe H. Borders. Dealing with Western scenes and characters, 
this novel is as breezy and invigorating as the prairie itself. The 
hero is a queer genius. We venture to say that there is no book 
exactly like this now in the market. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 
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HACB WITH AHUSOUCANB. A. 

By Alice BiirUm Roundy. The story which ipre% the title to this 
book is of the harricaiie order and blows the heroine into a port of 
peace at last. The other stories making up the volume are all 
equally interesting and concern various topics. Considerable ver- 
ntility is shown by the author. Qoth, small zamo, zox pages. 
Fifty Cents. 

ROMANCB AND ROME. 

By Almus Hugh Edwards. This is a booklet which gives in a 
small compass a vast deal of interesting information regarding 
the Eternal City, past and present. The descriptive parts are 
strung together on a delightful thread of romance m the shape of 
a little love story. Cloth, small zamo, zo3 pages. Fifty Cents. 

SOHANCB IN MEDITATION, A. 

By Elaine L. Fie^d. A dainty and charming portraiture of a maid- 
en's ideal evolved in a series of meditations, only to be rudely 
shattered at last. The book is unique both in conception and in 
execution. Cloth, small zama Fifty Cents. 

REPUBUC OP AMERICA* THE. 

V By L* B, Hartman* A timely work, full of patriotic inspiration. 
The author depicts the martial side of American life with mili- 
tant power and shows that good soldiers are indispensable 
factors of aggressive civilization. In view of the recent Spanish- 
American war, of the situation in the Philippines and of the dis- 
turbance in China, no book could be more timely. Second Edi» 
ticn. Cloth, z2mo, zx6 pages. Fifty Cents* 

SECRET OP HAMLET* THE* 

By the Rev. South G. Preston. An intensely interesting analysis 
of this enigmatical character and a new solution of the Hamlet 
problem. The book is both scholarly and unusual. Second Edi' 
Hon, Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 

SERIOUS COMPLICATIONS. 

By M. Frances Hanford Delanoy. This book is a rollicking com- 
edy, full of delicate satire and laughable situations. Its dramatic 
possibilities are unbounded. Indeed, it Las been produced as a 
comedy and lends itself to such treatment in every sentence. The 
dialogue is crisp, the movement swift, and the dtooiiement quite 
unxepected, although natural* Cloth, xamo, 196 pages, with dght 
full page illustrations, daintily produced. One Dollar. 



SHADOW OP THB RING, THfi. 

By the Rev. South G. Preston. This is a book of a devotionfll 
character. It blends in a rare and successful way spirituality and 
interest— one of the most difficult things to do. It leaves a sweet 
taste in the mouth. Second Edition, Cloth, x2mo. One Dollar. 

SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE ON GRESHAM^S LAW AND 
THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD. 
By Benjamin E. Green. This is a suggestive work in which the 
historian, the statesman,the politician, the banker, the business man 
and working man will find much food for thought, mixed with 
some refreshing gossip for the general reader. 

SINGULAR SINNER, A. 

By Charles R. Harker. The aUiterative title of this novel is sig- 
nificant of the subject and of its treatment. The hero is a gentle- 
man robber, whose adventures are as romantic as those of Dick 
Turpin or Claude Duval of old. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

SLAVEHOLDER'S DAUGHTER, A. 

By Belle Kearney. Full of Southern life and character, and read- 
able from cover to cover. With xx full-page illustrations and 
frontispiece. Qoth, xamo, 370 pages. One Dollar. 

SOaAL SINNERS. 

A realistic novel of to-day. By Emile A. Palier. Portrays a num- 
ber of Sinners and a few Saints in the modem social order. Cer^ 
tain passages hold the reader spellbound. There are several 
heroes and heroines, all true to life after their respective kind. 
Cloth, x2mo, 329 pages. One Dollar. 

SOUL GROWTH. 

"To Become or Not to Become; That is Your Question." By 
Barnetta Brown. To DO was the preaching and the teaching of 
the ancient order. To BE is the greater and the later endeavor. 
"Soul Growth " indicates a way by which people may become. 
The way may have been mentioned before, but this little book 
brings home to us once more, in very simple fashion, an old, old 
story. Applied closely to everyday life, the thought of this book 
will bring into this gray, old world more real sunshine than it has 
ever yet seen. One of the " Sunshine Books " which has the 
endorsement of the International Sunshine Society. Cloth. 
(Miniature), daintily produced. Twenty five Cents, The set of 
Six,|x.so. 



MLDtfiR'S R6V61IG8, THSi 

or, RoUnd and Wilfred. By Florence N. dnuldock. This is ft 
norel whkb describes cadet life at West Point in a most realistic 
and entertaining manner. In these military days, when wars and 
rumors of wars are in the air, such a book deserves and should 
bare a wide reading. Qoth, zsmo. One Dcdlar. 

dOIIB PBOPLB WB MEET. 

By Charles F. RideaL A series of brightly written character 
siECtchesor types including '*The Saleslady," "The Man *Wot' 
Golfs," '*Woa Lung Lee," **The Rev. Hiram B. Montgomery," 
- Jadde," ••BobToughun," "A Qty »Gent,* " "Mr. Levi Vinder- 
menderhetmer," "Mr. Tammany Todd," "Mr. Sempronious 
Yardly," "Mr. Dick I>rummerton," "Mrs. Whirlingay Whix." 
MiM Jessie A. Walker has provided pictures exhibiting her 
usual clever talent. Qoth, umo. Deco ra ted Cover. Twenty- 
five Cents. 

aOUR SAINTS AND SWEET SINNERS. 

By Carlos Martyn. This is a portrait of some unsaintly saints and 
some unsinf ul sinners, who are types to be found in all churches 
and congregations, by a prominent clergyman who writes from 
the inside with a pen borrowed from Dean Swift. Third Edition, 
Cloth, zamo, a^s pages with photograph and biographical sketch 
of the author. One Dollar. 

STRANGER^ THE. 

By Bfattie Balch Loring. These dainty verses show decided poetic 
and literary power. They cover a wide range of experience and 
observation, and run "from grave to gay, from lively to severe." 
Unlike much of the poetry of the day, what Mrs. Loring has writ- 
ten is likely to be long-lived. Qoth, zamo, beautifully printed 
and bound. One Dollar. 

STUDIES IN ESCHATOLOGY. 

By U. S. Bartz. Biblical students are especially commended to 
this work. It gives in a brief and popular style a careful and 
scholarly view of the great subject of Eschatology, on the subjects 
of death, resurrection, immortality and the final judgment. Cloth, 
small xamo, 86 pages. Fifty Cents. 

SUNSHINE BOOKS. 

By Bametta Brown. Experience. Soul Growth. The Heart's 
Desire. Men, Women and Loving. Worry and Cheer. A Dip in 
the Pool. Cloth, daintily produced, as Cents each ; Six in a set, 
(neatly boxed), fz.sa 
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By L. M. Elshemus. A story of sentimental and artistic interest. 
The hero has the soul of a poet and his verses are scattered 
throughout the book. The characters speak and act in keeping 
with their surroundings and interest the reader. Cloth, xamo. 
Illustrated by the author. One Dollar. 

TEMPER CURE, THE. 

By Stanley Edwards Johnson. In the guise of a novel, the author 
gives a fanciful account of a cure for bad temper. There are no 
dull pages in this book. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

TEN YEARS IN COSSACK SLAVERY. 

By Mary De Mankowski. This is a graphic, thrilling description 
of the personal experiences of a patriotic Pole, condemned to 
Siberia for loving his country "not wisely but too well.'* The 
book explains the existing hatred of the Russian government and 
gives the reasons therefore. Cloth, 230 pages. I1.25. 

TOBACCO SMOKE. 

By Clarence Ousley. These verses, written in various moods and 
on m^ny themes, are all steeped in the aroma of the fragrant weed 
and are the outcome of its inspiration. Every devotee of Nicotine, 
when bowing at that shrine, will use this dainty book as a litany. 
The author is a true poet. Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
Cloth, small lamo. Fifty Cents, 

TOM HUSTON'S TRANSFORMATION. 

By Margaret B. Love. This is the story of a man who was jilted, 
and, as a result, became a drummer instead of a lawyer, but who, 
later meeting the right woman, was redeemed, regenerated and 
disinthralled, and regained his place among manly and honorable 
men. The story shows the power, both for good and evil, of woman- 
kind, and carries a wholesome moral. Second Edition, Cloth, 
small z2mo, 92 pages. Fifty Cents. 

THROUGH STRESS AND STORM. 

By Gregory Brooke. A strong, vigorous delineation of the tender 
passion which is sure to win wide favor. The hero, in his strength 
and weakness, is a type familiar to all. The heroine, as usual, is 
far superior to him in decision of character and is a lovable creation 
Cloth, z2mo, specially designed cover. One Dollar. 
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TRANSVAAL TROUBLB* THE. 

By John Hays Hammond. An American view of the Britiah- 
Boer War in South Africa. The author is a financial magnate, 
thoroughly familiar with the whole subject by personal residence 
in the Transvaal, who speaks with authority because he knows 
whereof he speaks. Qoth. Twenty-five Cents. 

TRAVELS OF A WATER DROP, THE. 

By Mrs. James Edwin Morris. Is a volume of sketches, studict 
from nature. The travels and adventures of this particular 
Water Drop are so interestingly written that it ought to occupy a 
prominent place in children's classics. Each sketch in the book is 
a gem in its way. For scientific acciuracy and literary beauty this 
little volume is recommended to nature lovers. Cloth, small zamo. 
Fifty Cents. 

TRIPLE FLIRTATION, A. 

By L. M. Elshemus. This author is a prominent artist as well as 
a literary man. The illustrations alone are worth more than the 
price of the book, while the stories abound in interesting and ex- 
citing incidents. The characters are as well drawn as the pictures. 
Qoth, zamo, ate pages. Illustrated by the author. One Dollar. 

TWENTY-FIVE BHINUTES WITH PALMISTRY. 

By Julian Greer. The subject here treated is popular. Extensive 
and expensive books on the subject abound. This work is intended 
to supply the demand for something brief and cheap, yet is suffi- 
ciently complete and thorough to put the reader in possession of 
all the necessary dau for understanding and practising the science. 
Daintily produced. Cloth. Twenty-five Cents. 

TWO MEN AND SOME WOMEN. 

By Walter Marion Raymond. Two contrasting characters are 
described in this novel in a graphic and interesting way, together 
with their mutual influence over one another, and over certain 
women with whom they are brought in contact. It is a realistic 
story. Cloth, zamo, z6o pages. One Dollar. 

UNCLE PHIL. 

By Mrs. John M. Clay. A Southern story, strong and absorbing. 
It describes the devotion of an old darkey "uncle" to the person 
and fortune of the heroine, who has a hard time of it, but who is 
at last brought safely to the shore largely through the self-sacri- 
ficing exertions of this faithful retainer. Second and RevUtd 
Edition, Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 
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UNO WHO. 

By Elizabeth Stoughton White. A anique novel whose characters 
are wholly original. The scenes are laid partly here and partly 
abroad, while a charming love story runs through the tale, unify- 
ing and vitalizing every page. The element of romance is pro- 
nounced in this book. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

VENGEANCE OP THE MOB» THE. 

By Sam A. Hamilton. An exciting story of Florida, in which the 
characteristics and the effectt of ** Judge Lynch's" rule are ex- 
ploited. A thrilling love story runs through the novel, with which 
the vengeance of the mob comes into collision. Cloth, xamo, ao6 
pages. One Dollar. 

VERANA. 

By Emil Weschcke. A novel descriptive of adventures on the 
frontier. It depicts a new, strange life to those who dwell in the 
older and longer settled portions of the country, and will be read 
through at a single sitting by all readers who once begin it. 
Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

WANTED-A MAN. 

By Robert Drew Atherly. A charming story charmingly told. 
Both hero and heroine are bewitching creations, poetic and 
idyllic. Indeed this whole novel is a prose poem. Cloth, small 
xamo. Fifty Cents. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE CHURCH? 

By Frederick Stanley Root. Mr. Root seems to have borrowed 
the pen of Junius. He deals with pessimistic facts in an optimistic 
spirit. While sharply indicating the traditional Church, he shows 
that ** faithful are the wounds of a friend.'* There are earth- 
quakes in this book and upheavals of thought and action. Cloth, 
xamo, x88 pages. One Dollar. 

WHEN AT HOME AND SOCIETY GUIDE. 

Giving Days when '* At Home " of the Upper Classes. Compiled 
and edited by Charles F. Rideal. To which is added a chapter on 
the Etiquette of Calls and Calling, by Lady Constance Howard. 
Each Season. (In preparation.) 

WIDOW ROBINSON, THE, AND OTHER SKETCHES. 

By Benjamin W. Williams. These sketches, the first of which 
gives the title of the book, are admirable silhouettes of experience 
in life. They are deftly done and carry a wholesome and inspir. 
ing lesson. Cloth, small xamo. Fifty Cents. 
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WHITB MAK^ OlANCB, THfi. 

By Abbie Oiircr Wiltoii. In view o€ the owthnaeA Ijndiiiigs in 
Duue, tim norel, which rrploit* the rrlatimw whidi nugfat and 
should exist be t w e en the whiles and the blacks, is both timely and 
significant. It is strongly written and carries a whole iomt waonL 
Cloth, lamo. One Dollar. 

WITH A POUCEHAN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By B. W. Scarle. A true narrative of personal experiences in 
connection with the mounted police in NataL It reads Uke a 
noreL The strange and, until recently, unknown country herein 
exploited is now the focus of all eyes. This is another contribo. 
tion to a general knowledge of Sooth Africa. Cloth, xama. Beav- 
tlfully illustrated. Serenty-fire CentSw 

WOHAITS REVENGE, A. 

By Law Muir. This is a lore story, with lurid accompaniments, 
the scene being laid in California. The characters are sharply 
drawn. The young wife, soon widowed, is betrayed by a wealthy 
rascal, upon whom she wreaks her Tcngeance. She is revenged, 
but in a strange and unexpected way. Qoth, small 12010,87 
pages. Fifty Cents. 

WORRY AND CHEER. 

"The Way of Worry," "The Way of Cheer." By Bamettt 
Brown. This little book cheerfully undertakes to encourage the 
wanderers along life's pathway. Only too often are they met 
with, discouraged, dejected, sore of foot and bruised in heart 
The author, firmly believing that to make this journey a dismal 
one, is a very mistaken proceeding, as well as a very unnecessary 
one, endeavors to point out an agreeable and pleasant route. The 
broad gauge road of pleasantness, cheer and courage is recom- 
mended in preference to the opposition line and narrow gauge 
road of worry, anxiety and pain. One of the " Sunshine Bodks/' 
which has the endorsement of the International Sunshine Society. 
Qoth. (Miniature), daintily produced. Twenty-five Cents. The 
set of Six, 9X.50. 
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ADDENDA. 

ARICKAREB TREASURE, THE. 

By Albeit G. Clarke, Jr. A mining story of great power and in- 
terest. The strange characters and experiences one meets with in 
the mines and among the miners are photographed with absolute 
fidelity to life. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

AT THE TEMPLE GATES. 

By G. Stewart Doubleday. These are songs partly of the heart 
and partly of the imagination. The taste of the author is seen in 
every line, as also is his culture. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

AUNT LUCY'S CABIN. 

By Jane Kankakee. An interesting and dramatic dialogue, worked 
out with considerable attention to detail. The characters are not 
numerous, but there are enough of them to make the pages of the 
little volume sparkle with animation. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty 
Cents. 

BY THEIR FRUITS. 

By Edith M. NichoU. It is a strong story of a modem type, full of 
incident and with a heart throb in every page. This novel is sure 
to make a sensation by virtue of its inherent power. Cloth, zamo. 
One Dollar. 

CITY BOYS' LIFE IN THE COUNTRYi 

or, Howard and Weston at Bedford. By Clinton Osgood Burling. 
Is a book that appeals to every true boy. One can fairly scent 
the odor of the violets and wood anemones along the banks of the 
trout streams and hear the noisy chatter of the red squirrels. 
Bill's story of the Chinese pirates and his valuable information on 
hunting, fishing and ornithology hold the interest of the reader 
from the beginning to the end. Cloth, zamo. Illustrated. One 
Dollar. 

DAUGHTER OF THE PROPHETS, A. 

By Curtis Van Dyke. This is a novel which deals with questions 
of expedience in connection with seminary and church life and 
duty. The heroine has a call and a mission, and in her choice of a 
career has to battle with manifold prejudices and misconceptions. 
Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

DOUNDA AND THE TWINS. 

By Dora Harvey Munyon, A.M. Like Mrs. Munyon's other book, 
entitled ** Half Hour Stories," this volume shows a rare acquaint- 
ance with human life and motives, and is written with feminine 
deftness and insight. Cloth, zamo. Seventh-five Ccnt9. 



ADDENDA. 

BGYPTIAN RING» THE. 

By Mrs. Nellie Tolman Sawyer. An occult story which opens in 
the State of Massachusetts and ends in the estate of matrimony, 
and whirls the reader from Boston to Cairo in a breathless and 
bewildering way. Qoth, small xamo. Fifty Cents. 

' EVERYDAY CHILDREN. 

By Biay C. BmmeL This is a very sweet story, and ezhibiU 
the strong and weak points of the average child in the every- 
day home. It appeals with peculiar strength to the feminine 
heart, and all mothers, sisters and aunts will specially appreciate 
it. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

LITTLE CRUSADERS. THE. 

By Isabel Scott Stone. This book deals with one of the most inters 
esdng and peculiar episodes of the Middle Ages, viz., the marche- 
and countermarches of the Little Crusaders. The author's style 
is animated and her spirit is sympathetic and yet historical. The 
work fills a place in literature. Qoth, zama One Dollar. 

MUSICAL REFORMATION, A. 

By John A. Cone. The story which gives the title to this volume 
and the stories which follow it are all drawn from real life, and 
point a moral and adorn a tale. They must be read to be appre- 
dated, as they abound in humor and in sharp hits atfciArent 
follies. Twenty-five Cents. 

REALITY AND OTHER POEMS.' 

By Duncan F. Young. The author of this volume is knovm 
throughout Dixie as the ** Southern banker poet," and, as in the 
banking house, so on the sides of Mount Parnassus, Ills notes are 
golden. Cloth, small zamo. Seventy-five Cents. 

THREE PAIR PHILANTHROPISTS. 

By Alice M. Muzzy. This is a novel full of kindly satire. It 
exploits the fads and follies of pseudo philanthropisU of the 
boudoir, and yet it is done so gentiy that there is no bitterness in 
the laugh. Qoth, zamo. $1.50. 

UNIQUE TALES. 

By M. Y. T. H. Myth. These Ules are unique In fkct as la 
name. They run from the positive through the comparative to 
the superlative degree. Each reader will have his preference, 
but will concede that all are good. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty 
Cents. 

WHAT WILL SHE DO? 

By Margaret D. Simms. This is a Southern story of rare in- 
terest. The heroine enters the service of a prominent family 
down in Dixie as a governess, and has various experiences which 
oblige her to leave that position, and which eventually land her in 
the position of a wife. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 



WORKS BY THE REV. SOUTH 6. PRESTON, Ph.D. 



BRITANNIA! OR, THE WHITE QUEEN. 

An historical novel of rare power and absorbing interest, deal- 
ing with Queen Bess, Lord Bacon and other high mightinesses of 
the Elizabethan Era. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

KEY-WORDS AND PHRASES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A very important and suggestive help in the study of the New 
Testament. Instead of having to search these out for himself, the 
reader is supplied with them without effort on his part. The book 
is a great labor saver. Second Edition, Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 
"Even in the region of that which is familiar to scholars, he 
has shed much light. "-y»w./. 7>rr, D.D, 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

A careful, comprehensive, scholarly study of a most important 
and interesting subject. This work is indispensable to all stu- 
dents of Holy Writ and of human nature. Clergymen will find it 
a mine of suggestive information. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

THE SECRET OF HAMLET. 

An intensely interesting analysis of this enigmatical character and 
a new solution of the Hamlet problem. The book is both scholarly 
and unusual Fourth Edition, Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 
"An entertaining book." — Boston Glob*, 

THE SHADOW OF THE KING. 

This is a book of a devotional character. It blends in a rare and 
successful way spirituality and interest-— one of the most difficult 
things to do. It leaves a sweet taste in the mouth. Second 
Edition. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 
"A real story."— 7%# Critic, 

THE UBEY PRESS. Publishers, 114 5tli Ivenui. Mm York 



SUNSHINE BOOKS 

They are daintily printed, and are bonnd in cloth. 
Each book is Twenty-five Cents, and the vhole 
set of Six, in a neat case. One Dollar and a Half. 

£XPCIUE:NC£ 

THIS booklet contains the secret nuaiy have been trying to discover, 
more or less consciously, for a long time ; and it u believed that if 
the method of takinr experience, set forth, is faithfully followed, it 
will lead to a great deal of happiness, and later on to a certain and satis- 
factory way of making it. 

80VL GR.OWTH 

TO DO was the preaching and the teaching of the ancient order. To 
Be is the greater and the later endeavor. "Soul Growth** in- 
dicates a way by which people mav become. The way may have 
been mentioned before, but thb little book brings home to us once more, 
in very simple fashion, an old, old story. Apphed closely to the every- 
day lift, the thought of this book will bring into this gray old wond 
naore real sunshine than it has ever yet seen. 

THB HSAILT'S DE:SIRJE: 

THAT there is really only one desire, this Sunshine Book contends ; 
that all desire can be truly and lastingly satisfied in our life, in 
other than the way it indicates, thb uttle book denies. Some 
may not agree at once ; but, sooner or Later, the chord in the heart wUl 
be touchea and in the vibration will be caught the echo of " Home, 
Sweet Home.»* 

MEN, WOMEN AND LOVING 

\ yr EN think they know all about loving and so do women ; but judg- 

forgotten, — , , „ ,. -- 

minders are useful, on occasion, and a gentle ^og of the elbow sometimes 
saves one from falling into error ; and if this little book serves the pur- 
pose of straightening out a jumble in an>r affair of the heart, or leads man 
or woman to a true, brave thought of loving, it will have made its excuse 
for existence. 

WORRY AND CHEER 

THIS little book cheerfully undertakes to encourage the wanderers 
along life's pathway. Only too often are they met with, discour- 
aged, dejected, sore of foot and bruised in heart. To make this 
journey a dismal one is a very mbtaken proceeding, as well as a very 
unnecessary one, and "Worry and Cheer *' endeavors to point out an 
agreeable and pleasant route. 

A DIP IN THE POOL (BetKesda.) 

OUR manner of thinking about matters and things has much more to 
do with our success and happiness than b usually admitted, and 
the Uttle Bethesda Book seeks to suggest a train or thought which 
will refresh life's oft-time weary traveler. What more refreshing to the 
body than a dip in the cool, cleansing water ? 

THE IBBEY PBESS. Publishers, 114 5tb Avnuo, New Yirk 
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